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___ POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
IF ONLY! 


BY MRS. H. T. CLARK. 








If every ship that sweeps the distant verge, 

Could find its moorings after many days, 

Nor ever sink below the fateful surge 

Whose white crests mock the lonely watcher’s gaze, 
There were less need of agonies or tears, 

Of convent-cells, or brooding, hopeless years. 


If every seed in rocky furrows cast 

Should bourgeon into beauty toward the sun, 
When its long night of sleep was overpast, 

We might not prize the flowers so lightly won. 
To-day, men pluck with joy a wayside weed, 
And strive for bread, to serve their bitter need. 


If every thought that springs in precious souls 
Could find its fitting garment—words of light— 

To gleam on Truth’s white palimpsest, which rolls 
Around the world, to banish wrong and night; 
Golden the deeds that every man might do! 
Glorious his face, with Godhood shining through! 


If every song that leaps from music's heart 

On the hushed multitude its spell to lay, 

Re-echoed in men’s lives—a voice apart 

From din of common sounds and things of clay,— 
The loftiest monument that Pride could raise 

Were powerless, toa child’s unstudied lays. 


But ships go down—and seeds die in the cleft,— 
And burning thoughts of genius find their place 
But rarely! On dull ears, of soul bereft, 

Sweet notes unheeded fall—the angelic face 

Of artist's dream to many eyes appeals, 

Ere one world-weary heart its radiance feels. 


Not every hope that brightens thorniest ways 

Shall reach fulfillment sweet in some glad hour! 

The burden and the heat of thankless days 

Some aching limbs must bear—fate’s only dower. 

Aheritage of toil, and pain, and tears, 

Borne bravely, to the farthest verge of years. 
Florence, Mass. 





" “MYEN'S LEFTS.” 


“Women’s rights” said. the Irish orator 
“are men’s lefts,” and so it has often seem- 
edin history. In law, employments, mon- 
ey, education, Woman has come in, too of- 
ten, for what was left unclaimed by Man. 
She has gleaned after him; as for instance 
When the Boston girls were first admitted 
to the public schools during summer only, 
While the boys did not fill the seats; or as 
now in the Harvard ‘‘Annex,” where the 
young ladies must often have onty the tired 
or vacant hours of the professors whose 
main strength must be given elsewhere. 
The same thing is eminently seen in employ- 
ments, ‘‘As this office involves neither 
honor nor profit” said the School Report 
once quoted by Miss Eastman, ‘‘there seems 
no reason why it should not be filled by a 
woman.” 

Now so far as this unsatisfactory position 
Concerns the early years of Woman’s life, or 
the legal guarantees of her position, or the 


Opening of educational or business paths, it 


iseasiiy amended. By ‘‘easily” I mean that 
it needs only time and patience and agita- 
tion. But when the question comes wheth- 
€fwomen as a body are likely to accom- 
Plish as much, in certain directions, as the 
Whole body of men, the case is very differ- 
ent. It is not to be supposed that they will, 
Nor would it, for obvious reasons, be rea- 
SOnable to expect that they should. Not 
Only the bulk of the world’s rougher out- 
oor work, but the bulk of its finer indus- 
trial activities, its professional life, its busi- 
hess life, its scientific and scholarly life, 
Will probably be always done by men; and 
While women’s rights in these matters 





will not be men’s lefts, exactly; it may fair- 
ly be said that their share will supplement 
and fill out that of men, rather than offer 
any full equipoise for it. 

The reason for this is written in the laws 
of nature. In a healthy state of society, 
the majority of women will be, during the 
prime of their lives, wives and mothers. 
This means that just that number will be 
withdrawn from the active careers of busi- 
ness or statesmanship or even literature— 
though literature will be less interfered with 
than any other pursuit—and preoccupied 
in other directions. This will not only take 
these individuals out of the competition, at 
the very time of life when men work hard- 
est, but it will affect the comparative stand- 
ing of the whole sex of which they form a 
part; precisely as the chances of victory for 
a college crew would be affected if the ma- 
jority of its members should be precluded 
from taking part in arace. In the indus- 
trial competition, it will always be a minori- 
ty of women who are competing with the 
whole body of men. The result cannot be 
doubtful. The collective work of women, 
in all the external spheres of life, will al- 
ways be less than that of men. Women, 
if this reasoning be correct, will never 
write so many books, or make so mapy in- 
ventions or discoveries, or conduct so many 
important works as men. And since the 
great successes in these departments are 
usually winnowed out of a great many fail- 
ures, woman’s chance of achieving great 
single successes—that is of being a Shak- 
speare or a Newton or a Fulton—will not be 
so great as that of man. If all this be the 
only standard of comparison, she is then 
doomed to helpless inferiority. 

But here comes in the ‘‘Woman’s Move- 
ment” as it is sometimes derisively called, 
and says ‘‘Rest the case here; this is not the 
only standard ofcomparison. By your own 
showing, that which precludes women from 
equal competition in these spheres of action 
is that she is assigned by nature to the al- 
most exclusive possession of another sphere, 
the duties of the home, and chiefly among 
all, the bearing and rearing of the young 
human being!” Once throw this into the 
scale, and her claim to equality is vindica- 
ted. No standard of education or remun- 
eration can be too high, no recognition of 
political equality too complete, as a recog- 
nition of this sphere which peculiarly and 
undeniably belongs to Woman and in which, 
if we may reverse the proverb, Man’s rights 
are only her lefts. It is not the reformers 
who underrate this sphere; it is the conser- 
vatives, for they habitually speak of it asa 
sphere of inferiority. They deny the im- 
portance of Woman as keeper of the home, 
whenever they talk, as they do, about the 
husband’s ‘‘giving” his wife money; where- 
as ifshe is really an equal partner, it is her 
money as much as his, and he is merely the 
cashier of the firm. They deny the im- 
portance of Woman as parent, whenever 
they sneer at the ‘‘over education” of wo- 
men ;—asif any education could be too high 
foramother! They deny the whole digni- 
ty of Woman’s position when they class her 
with idiots and criminals, and refuse her an 
equal share in the government of the repub- 
lic. All that they deny in this way, we af- 
firm, and thus proclaim that there is no 
such guardian of Woman’s true rights and 
opportunities as the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment, ?. W. &. 


_ 
of 


COOKING SCHOOL FOR DEAF MUTES. 





The article in the last number of the 
JouRNAL describing the new cooking-school 
for deaf mutes at Raleigh, N. C., must 
prove especially interesting to all who are 
cognizant of the need and importance ,of 
useful occupations for the defective classes. 
We would even go further than Mrs. Camp- 
bell and say that it seems very possible to 
us to open to deaf mute girls the philoso- 
phy of the kitchen, the why and wherefore 
of the more wholesome methods which are 
inculcated in their instruction. 

In schools where the imperfect language 
of signs has been superseded by the German 
method of imparting articulation to the 
deaf, their facility in reading and in the gen- 
eral use of the mind is very much broadened 
and deepened, and not only ‘‘What to do” 
but ‘‘Why to do it” can be fearlessly enter- 
ed upon by the instructors of youth. Howev- 
er, we are thankful for beginnings, although 
believing that physiology is like music in the 
importance of understanding its theory as 
well as its practice. 

It is always particularly touching to see 
persons belonging to an afflicted class made 
the pioneers and harbingers of new move- 
ments, as are the blind in music of a higher 
order in many parts of the country. The 
deaf girls educated at the Raleigh Institu- 
tion will be the bearers of good tidings to 





many who have languished under an un- 
healthy regimen in the South, where the 
malarial influences prevalent in many parts 
of the country render it peculiarly impor- 
tant to keep the digestive system in good 
order. 

Their infirmity, by causing them to be 
placed under special instruction and brought 
into contact with minds enlightened with 
the spirit of the present (not too abundant 
in the South or in any country) in practical 
and also, we will hope, in intellectual mat- 
ters, has rendered them the instruments of 
ensuring physical weil-being in the future to 
large numbers of people, perhaps to whole 
districts of the country, and thus the great 
law of compensation works round to its 
own ends at last. J. BR. A. 


—_* 
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EIGHTH CONGRESS OF WOMEN, 


An Eighth Congress of Women wil! be 
held in Boston, Mass., October 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, at the Meionaon, Tremont Street. 
Executive sessions at 10 o’clock a. M. Pub- 
lic sessions at 244 and 8 o’clock P.M, At 
evening sessions an admittance fee of twen- 
ty-five cents will becharged. A conference 
of officers only will be held October 12th at 
71g o’clock p. m., at N. E. Women’s Club 
Rooms, No. 5 Park Street. 

Entertainment for officers and speakers 
during the sessions of the Congress wil! be 
provided upon application to Mrs, Phoebe 
M. Kendall, 123 Inman Street, Cambridge. 

The occasion of issuing this invitation to 
the Eighth Woman’s Congress suggests the 
changes in public opinion which have taken 





' place during the past seven years. 


At the early gatherings of the association 
essays were presented urging that a fuller 
share in public work be given to women, 
and the suggestion was considered by many 
as proposing a dangerous innovation. To- 
day, in several of the States, women are 
serving upon school boards and as school 
superintendents. They are also acting upon 
boards of public charities,* while in more 
than one state female prisoners are under 
the care of their own sex. Many colleges 
and scientific institutions are open to girls, 
and the various professions, arts and trades 
are receiving women into their ranks as 
never before. 

These shiftings of the landmarks of social 
custom have been due, in a large measure, 
to the influence of organization among wo- 
men. By a fuller appreciation of the value 
of organized instead of isolated action, wo- 
men have gained in individual capacity, and 
have also become able to render more effec- 
tive aid in furthering the welfare of human- 
ity. It has been one of the principal ob- 
jects of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women to encourage co-operation. 
The yearly meetings have brought together 
thoughtful women,from widely severed sec- 
tions of our country, that they might con- 
sider together the best methods for securing 
the advancement of society. 

The problems of the day are difficult, and 
toward their solution woman must do her 
full share. The more varied duties which 
the years have brought her, and the more 


‘general recognition of her as a factor in the 


body politic, enhance her responsibility. 
In recognition of this obligation, all women 
are cordially invited to meet with the Asso- 
sociation who are interested in the discus- 
sion of the proposed questions, which, 
while they may seem especially to affect 
one sex, do, nevertheless, pertain to the 
general welfare. 

The topics for discussion will be as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Aids in Education and Research,” 
by Prof. Maria Mitchell, N. Y.; ‘‘Women’s 
Work in the Laboratory,” by Prof. Ellen 
§. Richards, Mass.; ‘‘Scholarships for Wo- 
men,” by Prof. Rachel L. Bodley, Pa. ; ‘‘Co- 
operation,” by Mrs. Imogen C. Fales, N. 
Y.; ‘‘Representation of Women upon 
Boards of Charities Supported by Taxa- 
tion,” by Mrs. M. E. B. Lynde, Wis.: 
‘‘Need of Women Physicians in Insane Asy- 
lums, by L. G. Bedell, M.D., Ill.; ‘‘Legal 
Position of Married Women,” by Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, Mass.; ‘‘Opportunities for 
Women’s Work in the Southern States,” by 
Mrs. Virginia Carter Merwin, La.; ‘“‘Farm- 
ers’ Wives,” by Mrs. C. D. B. Colby, Neb. ; 
‘‘Woman’s Work in Society,” by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Mass.; ‘‘Festivals: Their 
Power as a means of Moral Culture,” by 
Mrs. Mary Newbury Adams, La. Should 
time allow other papers will be presented. 


*2?* 
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ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 





Already, the Hotel Vendome is crowded 
with members of the American Association 
and their friends who have come to the city 
to attend the twenty-ninth meeting. The 
Hotel Vendome is to be the head-quarters 
of the visitors, but the other public houses 
also share in the entertainment of the 





strangers. About seventy-five names were 
registered Tuesday forenoon, at the secre- 
tary’s office in the Institute of Technology 
building, but this number was greatly in- 
creased by arrivals by the night boats and 
trains. Next week we will give a summary 
of its proceedings, H. B. R. 


“PUCK” ON WOMAN SUFFKAGE. 

Eprron JourRNAL:—Seeing an allusion 
to ‘‘ ‘Puck’ on Female Suffrage,” in your 
last issue moves me to ask your permission 
to allude to it still farther. 

When I first glanced at the picture I 
turned away in disgust. I had seen enough 
to show me that women were represented 
as acting in politics. as a majority of the 
men act. But, after awhile, calmer thoughts 
came. Why should we feel insulted at be- 
ing put upon a par with ‘‘our noble lords?” 
So I looked again. Yes, there was the hap- 
py home, and, mournfully written under- 
neath, ‘‘Nevermore! Nevermore! !” 

Let us look again at that home, and see 
if ‘‘nevermore” is as mournful as it seemed 
at first sight. There sits the father in his 
easy-chair reading, and there sits the mother 
amusing two little children. If the father 
does all the reading and the mother spends 
all of her time with the children, who is to 
instruct those children in their duty as good 
citizens, good fathers, etc.? I think we 
should have more cause to regret the ‘‘nev- 
ermore,” if the picture had represented 
some codperation in the work of the par- 
ents. It seems to me that after the mother 
has been all day with the children, and the 
father all day in the office or workshop, it 
might be an agreeable rarity for each, if 
the father would talk and play with the 
children for an hour or two and let the 
motber have a change, and read, or do 
what she likes. 

If my memory serves me, the next pict- 
ure is “Sewing machines for sale cheap.” 
That is not so bad as it might be. Consid- 
ering the uses to which the family sewing 
machines are put, I think it would be well 
to sell them. 

Then came a lot of women drinking at a 
bar. I couldn’t help feeling insulted at 
this, and the reflection, ‘‘That’s the way 
the men do,” failed to remove the feeling. 
Was this picture intended to make the male 
voters ashamed of themselves? It seems as 
if it must have that effect. The central pict- 
ure seems calculated for the same purpose. 
This was lahelled ‘‘Removing Political Dis- 
abilities,” and represents a woman dressed 
in coat and pants standing before her mirror 
vigorously applying to her face something 
‘Warranted to produce a full beard in 
twenty-four hours,” or thereabouts. Her 
bureau is ornamented with ‘‘cigars,” ‘‘to- 
bacco,” and ‘‘whiskey” bottles. 

Now, I should like to have ‘‘Puck,” or 
some one else, explain what possible con- 
nection this has with politics. Is it a fact 
that our male population use cigars, tobac- 
co, and whiskey because they vote? No 
other logical inference can be drawn from 
that picture. If, to give persons the ballot 
is to cause them to ‘drink, smoke and 
chew,” then, by all means, let us endeavor 
to have a law passed at once prohibiting the 
making of any voters. We were taught in 
the good old days, that the ballot was an 
elevator. If it has become a debaser, let us 
away with the unclean thing from our 
midst! 

One more of the pictures, and then I 
close. A man and two or three small chil- 
dren. The man’s countenance indicates im- 
potent wrath, piteous perplexity, and imbe- 
cile helplessness. The children are crying 
vigorously. This picture is true to life, 
whatever moral Puck means to convey by it. 
How many a sick and weary mother can 
testify to its accuracy! Themoral I should 
draw from it would be this: The average 
man is stupid, impatient, and helpless with 
small children. Small children are often 
cross, especially at nightfall. At such times 
they need tender, loving, patient sympathy. 
Usually the mother gives this, but when she 
is wearied, sick, or away from home, as 
even mothers ought to be sometimes, who 
shall supply her place? To whom will the 
children naturally go? 

The answer is plain. To the father. But, 
alas! alas! as ‘‘Puck” has shown us, how ut- 
terly incompetent are the fathers todo their 
duty in this respect. Let us hope that this 
vivid picture may lead some erring fathers 
to reflect on their unworthiness, and resolve 
to better fit themselves for their duties in 
life. JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 
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FAIR FOR ABUSED CHILDREN. 


Three thousand ladies, from all parts of 
the State, have already accepted positions 
on the general committee of the Fair for: 
Abused Children. } 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Saran Winnemucca, Princess of the 
Piutes, has been provided with a comforta- 
ble little house in Oregon, with a yearly pen- 
sion of $600, as a reward for her services 
during the last Bannock war. 


Miss Liz1an Wuittne of the Cincinnati 
Commercial is in this city. She will find 
many friends, who will know her by her 
many bright and interesting contributions 
to the Woman’s JouRNAL. 

Miss EstuEr Puen, editor of Our Union, 
the paper published in New York by the 
Woman’s National Christian Union, is also 
treasurer of the organization, and so also of 
the fund for securirg for the White House 
a worthy portrait of Mrs. Hayes. 

Miss Kare Sanporn having received the 
appointment to the chair of English Litera- 
ture in Smith College, at Northampton, is 
regarded by the English papers as an indica 
tion that ‘‘literary ladies are rapidly coming 
to the front in the United States.” 

Tue DucnEssE pe MonTrenster lately 
travelled with the princess of Asturias. She 
is a white-haired, grief-worn woman, and 
Queen Isabella said, cuttingly, of her ‘“‘The 
Duchesse de Montpensier looks what she al- 
ways wished to be—the elder sister.” 


Mrs. Carouine A. Soute, President of 
the American Woman’s Universalist Asso- 
ciation,and missionary from the Universalist 
Church of America, delivered a sermon in 
the Unitarian Christian Church, Constitu- 
tion Road, Dundee, Scotland, on Sabbath 
evening last. 

Mrs. CLArissA WILLIAMSON, widow of 
Judge Williamson, who was Maine’s second 
Governor and author of a history of the 
State, and the mother of Hon. Benjamin 
Wiggin who lately died in Massachusetts, is 
still living in York, at the age of nine- 
ty-two, hale and hearty. 





|. Miss Grace Hancock GoopskLL, who 


had just rescued seven persons from drown- 
ing, was recently married at Passaic. Among 
the wedding presents was a silver row-boat 
with golden oars, inscribed with the names 
of the seven, and the words, ‘‘To our savior, 
God bless her, Grace Hancock Goodsell.” 


Marre WILTON, now Mrs. Banorort, 
opened in conjunction with Byron a little 
theatre off Tottenham Court road, called 
the Queen’s. This, being christened by the 
authority of the prince into the ‘Prince of 
Wales's,” became the famous theatre which 
was the scene of so many successes, 

Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL ‘gives a vivid 
idea of the prevailing Southern diet and the 
obstacles to introducing improved methods 
in cooking, in an account of personal expe- 
rience, in that lively and readable magazine, 
Good Company. See Number Eleven, pub- 
lished at Springfield, Mass. 

Mrs. BrAssry seems to excel in novel de- 
vices for the decoration of her house and ta- 
ble. Ata dinner which she recently gave 
the centre of the table was cut away, a sheet 
of looking-glass was set several inches below 
it, and surrounded by a thick wreath of lyco- 
podium. On the looking-glass was a grotto 
of white coral twined with maiden hair and 
nautilus shells filled with orchids. 


Miss ELEANOR H. Bennert, the pianist, 
is to sail for Europe this month, expecting 
to remain abroad fortwo years. She will 
reside at Buda-Pesth on the Danube, where 
Lizst, the renowned pianist, has a conserva- 
tory, and where he personally spends a por- 
tion of each year. Miss Bennett is highly 
esteemed in Springfield as a teacher of the 
piano-forte, and her friends will wish her 
the amplest possible success. 

ADELINA Part, on her arrival at her 
home in Wales recently, was celebrated 
with balloons, rockets, stars, Roman can- 
dles, etc. The grandest spectacle of the 
evening was the likeness of Madame Patti 
and Signor Nicolini, let off amidst a shower 
of rockets. The words ‘‘Traviata,” ‘‘Nor- 
ma,’’ ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘“‘Semiramide,” 
and ‘‘God bless Adelina Patti,” appeared in 
conspicuous places on the terrace, which 
was adorned by a display of flags and bunt- 
ing. 

Mrs. CHARLOTTE CLEVELAND, of New 
York, says she can see no reason to expect 
that school suffrage for women under the 
present statutes, even if people could be 
persuaded that it was valid, will amount to 
anything very gratifying to suffragists, un- 
less special efforts are made by somebody to 
help women to the use of the franchise. Do 
you notice how silent the political press of 
the state is in reference to it? Men never 
speak of it to women, and voice will not be 
found for anything in regard to it till after 
the election of school officers, when the uni. 
versal chorus will be ‘‘I told you so, the 





women don’t want to vote.”’ 
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Housed and warmed, the happy ones; 
Cold and hungry, thousands wandered 
Thro’ the streets, a motley throng. 
Virtue, warmed and richly cared for; 
Vice stalks famishing for food; 
Heaven's angels, have you numbered 
All this ragged, guilty brood? 

Yet it seems we oft go searching 

For the heathen far away, 

While within a stone’s throw, round us, 
Men are ignorant as they, 

Of the one God, Lord, and Father, 
Who has bought each precious soul 
With the blood of His beloved, 

Shed for them that they be whole. 


Down thro’ all the murky darkness 
Gleams a speck upon the night, 
Like some falling star from heaven, 
Canght, and glistening, jewel-bright. 
Nearer yet it comes, and nearer, 
Brighter yet its light doth shine; 
Oh! it seems to me ’twere holden 
By a hand of love divine. 


Now it gains my side, I wonder 

At the slender, boyish form, 
Standing out there in the darkness, 
Standing out there all alone. 

Hark! upon my listening ear 

Falls a melody well known,— 
“Jesus, lover of my soul,”’— 
Memories old rise with its tone. 


Look! the crowd is gathering denser, 
While ascends the loud refrain 

Up from rough lips wends the chorus 
Of that old, familiar strain. 

Lips that not long since have uttered 
Curses deep and loud and long. 
Hearts now rising to their Maker 

In that old and tender song. 


Did the gates of heaven not open? 
Did the Father fail to hear 

Those rough voices of His ransomed 
Ringing out so loud and clear? 

Hear ye not His voice of mercy 

On the night wind’s chill and frost? 
‘These are saved, no more to wander, 
These my sheep that once were lost!” 


Oh! I think the hosts of heaven 
Must have canght the grand, old song 
As amid the starry ether 
Loud and clear it rolled along. 
Voices both of men and angels 
Must have blended in the strain; 
Praising each, one Lord and Master 
In that tender, sweet refrain. 
8 ce tet cht ‘coming toward mer snd, 
comin; " . 
pat aw w= fh de, T perceived fs was carried by a 
gmail boy, who set the torch on the ground and 
, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” A crowd 
and joined him in singing 
men 


thered 
that toaching hy in. I learned, on in niring, t 
the boy was Sat there for the benefit of the ca 1 
who have no time to rest or attend one, even 


were so disposed, and great good ac- 
p= A od in this way ,not only to them, but to the 


asands of wanderers, who, daily and nightly 
) A vicious and ragged ‘throng the streets o 
London.” —Highways Byways of London, by 
Mrs. Emma Molloy. son 
AFTER THE RAIN, 
BY A. E. P. 


Heard you the little birds moan or fret, 
Because in the raining their nests grew wet? 
Oh no! oh no! rejoiced for the rain, 

Sang they, “We will soon be dry again.” 


Myriad tiny leaves dashed by the storm, 

Dance, now, all unharmed, in sunlight warm; 
And look where the flowers their bent heads rear, 
Each holds a diamond, not a tear. 


Only a while the grasses lay bent, 

Then lifted themselves in jewelled content; 

Rare breeze-showered gems through fresh, sweet air 
Sun-kissed, with beauty make earth most fair. 


And so is told the story again 
Of Nature’s gladness when falls God’s rain. 
—Transcript. 
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ART. 
BY EMERSON. 


Give to barrows, trays and pans, 
Grace and glimmer of romance; 
Bring the moonlight into noon, 
Hid in gleaming piles of stone; 

On the city paved street 

Plant gardens lined with lilacs sweet; 
Let spouting fountains cool the air, 
Singing in the sun-baked square; 
Let statue, picture, park, and hall, 
Ballad, flag and festival, 

The past restore, the day adorn, 
And wake to-morrow a new morn. 


So shall the drudge in dusty frock 
Spy behind the city clock 

Retinues of airy kings, 

Skirts of angels, starry wings, 

His fathers shining in bright fables, 
His children fed at heavenly tables. 


*Tis the privilege of art, 

Thus to play its cheerful part, 

Man on earth to acclimate, 

And bend the exile to his fate; 

And mould it of one element 

With the days and firmament; 

Teach him on these as stairs to climb,” 
And live on even terms with time; 
Whilst upper life the slender rill 

Of human sense doth overfill. 


A PLEASANT DISCORD. 


Sure never yet two lovers lived, 
Since first shone moon and sun, 

Whose “‘souls knew but a single thought, 
Whose fond hearts beat as one,”’ 

As nearly as do Ralph’s and mine, 
So many, many things 

Delight us both. Our fav'rite flow’rs 
Are those that summer brings; 

We read and love the self-same books; 
One poet we adore; 

One song above all other songs 
We practice o’er and o'er. 


And yet upon one subject we 
Must always disagree; 
I will not yield the slightest jot, 
And just as firm is he. 
It is which is the higher type 
Of beauty,—dark, or fair. 
“The brown for me,” says Ralph, while I 
For “blue and gold”’ declare. 
And this discordant note we struck 
The first week that we met, 
And I’ve no doubt a score of years 
Will find it sounding yet. 
°Tis strange; but then Ralph’s very blonde, 
And I—well, I’m brunette. 











‘‘Where are you going, Nellie?” 

It was a woman of apparently some sixty 
years, who asked this question of a young 
girl who stood before a small mirror adjust- 
ing her hat. 

“Don’t know,” was the sulky answer. 

‘**You will be to home ‘fore dark, wont 
yer?” continued the woman, whom we shall 
call Mrs. Melton, as she raised her spectacled 
eyes tothe girl’s face, in a gaze that she 
meant should be pleading, but which was 
decidedly reproachful. 

“Don’t know whether I shall or not. I 
haven’t made up my mind ‘bout what I s’ll 
do so fur ahead,” was the muttered answer, 
as the girl gave her head a contemptuous 


8S. 
orrYou know I s’ll be worried ’bout ye, 
Nellie, if yer not ’n the house afore dark.” 

To this Miss Nellie deigned no reply ex- 
cept to flash a defiant glance at Mrs. Melton 
through the little mirror. Gathering her 
black and white worsted shawl about her 
pretty shoulders,-she crossed the big, old- 
fashioned kitchen, and passed out of the 
door, which opened upon the porch, as 
they called it. Said porch consisting only 
of a rough board floor and a rude bench 
built under a fine maple tree, which grew 
in the angle formed by the ell and the main 
body of the house. 

Mrs, Multon followed her, with her eyes, 
through the open door, as she moved brisk- 
ly along the path running westward through 
the green field, to the main road half a mile 
distant. The sinking sun cast a golden glow 
over the landscape, toning down distinctive 
colors, and so blending the hues of earth 
and sky that the little figure of the girl, clad 
in dark contrasting hues, became a promi- 
nent feature in the near view. This golden 
glory also had the effect of heightening and 
beautifying her tiny form. Mrs. Melton, 
however, saw nothing of this. She had no 
eye for the varied pictures that nature was 
continually presenting to her careless gaze. 
She locked at the grand amphitheatre of 
hills, and searched the gorgeous clouds piled 
high behind, simply to determine what the 
weather was to be, so far as it had to do with 
her laying plans for farm-work. Work, 
work. This was the key note of her every 
thought and every act from one year’s end 
to another. At this moment she was look- 
ing simply at the girl, not at what was be- 

yond, or around her, in order to make sure 
that she was well beyond hearing before she 
freed her mind to her sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Dales, who had heard the colloquy between 
herself and ‘‘Nell.” ‘‘Nell” was what she 
invariably called her, except on the rare 
occasions when she was moved to make a 
pretense of fondness or solicitude for the 
girl. Pretenses of this kind were all worse 
than lost upon Nell, however, for she held 
the utmost contemnt for everything of the 
sort, and she did not hesitate in expressing 
it. usually. 

“It does beat all how that girl carries on,” 
began Mrs, Melton presently, ‘I never 
thought I should raise up a girl to be so 
sassy as she is,” 

‘*How old is she?” 

‘Jest seventeen; an’ Mell Lynn—he’s the 
man’s son who lives right across the field, 
in that smart lookin’, white house yonder.— 
There ’tis—you can see it right through the 
winder. See what a nice, big barn, all clap- 
boarded an’ painted brown. They got it 
brimful o’ hay, too, this summer. There 
aint a better farm for hay in the state o’ 
Maine than theirn is—’cept,mebbe,it’s mine. 
l can’t ‘low that mine is to be beat in these 
diggin’s, ef I do live in an old, yaller, two- 
story house with a flat roof. I’ve got just 
as good a barn as old Lynn has got, only it’s 
shingled instead o’ clapboarded, an’ it’s 
white-washed instead o’ bein’ painted brown. 
But I’ve got a good stock o’ cattle, an’ I’ve 
got money at interest, too, though I don’t 
tell o’ that ter every one,” and Mrs, Melton 
winked at her sister-in-law in a patronizing 
way. ‘‘But, as I was sayin’,” she continued, 
“this Mell Lynn—yer see he’s the only child 
o’ the Lynns over yonder, he’s been a makin’ 
b’lieve court Nell for nearly a year—that is, 
he’s come here every day, an’ sometimes two 
or three times; an’ they’ve sot out on the 
porch, under the maple tree, till nine or ten 
o’clock of evenin’s. An’ then we’d hear, ar- 
terwards how he’d be galavantin’ with the 
girls down to the village every chance he 
could get. An’ when the boys that work for 
me would tell Nell on’t sh’d be just good for 
nothin’, an’ her eyes would look all red an’ 
swelled from cryin’ till she see Mell, an’ he’d 
palaver her over, an’ make her believe he’d 
never cared a jack-straw for the rest o’ the 

irls.” 

“Talk toher? I guess I’ve talked and 
talked till she jest told me I might talk till 
doomsday and it wouldn’t do any good. I 
told her Mell Lynn wouldn’t marry a girl 
that belonged to such"poor trash as she did. 
Why, bless your soul! when I took that girl, 
she hadn’t a rag o’ close fit to been seen— 
nota cloak nor bonnet of any kind ’cept a 
pink calico and sun bunnet. Her father was 
drunk when I went after her, an’ her mother 
was as shiftless a lookin’ soul as you ever sot 
eyeson. But Nellturn out to be smart 





sassy trollop. When she was little and I 
could put the stick on her, I could keep her 
in her place; but sence she’s been a goin’ 
with that feller I couldn’t make her pay any 
attention to a word I said.” 

“You took her at such an early age that 
it would be quite natural for her to regard 
you as amother. It may be that there is 
some fault—in—your—management. We 
are none of us quite perfect in wisdom yet, 
you know,” and Mrs. Dales looked up at 
her sister-in-law with a pleasant smile. 

“As for my management of Nell,” said 
Mrs. Melton sharply, while she clicked her 
knitting needles with increased vigor, ‘I 
have treated her as well as my father and 
mother treated me, or any o’ the rest o’ the 
family. They made us mind, and what is 
more, they made us work. They never told 
us to do a thing twice; if we didn’t mind the 
first command, the rod come next; an’ it 
warnt iong a comin’, I tell ye.” 

Though Mrs. Dales never looked up from 
her sewing, she felt the full force of the nod 
and wink which emphasized Mrs. Melton’s 
concluding remark; it was all conveyed in 
the tone of her voice. 

‘‘And you can see no fault in this sort of 
treatment?” she mildly queried, after a little 
interval, as she raised her calm blue eyes to 
meet the sharp, nervous gaze of Mrs. Mel- 
ton. She knew she was rasping the self- 
complacency of her sister-in-law, but she 
was willing to risk this in order to learn 
something of the influences which had been 
brought to bear upon Nell in whom she had 
become interested, during the few days she 
had been visiting in Mrs. Melton’s family. 

Mrs. Melton paused in her knitting and 
settled herself back in her arm-chair with 
an extremely self satisfied air, as she said, 

“Wall, you know what a likely family my 
folks raised. Every one on’em is well off. 
They’re great workers and save every cent. 
To be sure, they’re not great for gettin’ 
married an’ havin’ a house full o’ young 
ones to take care on. Only me an’ James, 
that’s your man, out of a family o’ nine was 
fool enough to marry. Wish I had children, 
do yousay? Wall, now, I didn’t used ter 
want any; but I’ve thought sence Mr. Mel- 
ton died, nigh on ter two yeurs ago, an’ sence 
Nell carried on so, that ’twould a been a fine 
thing if I had some one o’ my own flesh an’ 
blood to take care on me in my old age, an’ 
heir my property. I can’t help rememberin’ 
that when I’m gone, them as I don’t care 
nothin’ about will git my hard-earned sav- 
in’s, an’ scatter ’em to the four winds 0’ 


heaven, mebbe.” 
“Mrs, Melton sighed and looked out of 


the open window at the harvesters at work 
in her fertile fields, with reflective sadness. 

“Yes,” she slowly resumed, ‘‘every one 
on us own nice farms, every one ’cept your 
man,” turning to Mrs. Dales, ‘‘He’s the 
poorest o’ the lot. He never was quite like 
the others ; he was the youngest, and was soft- 
er like—allers wanted to be givin’ away all 
he could lay his bands on. We older ones 
could beg from him his very last mouthfull. 
But he was only a baby when our mother 
died, and, mebbe, we girls were more ten- 
der of him than mother was to us. She 
never spent any time foolin’ over her young 
ones. She had too much work todo. She 
never was known to kiss one on us.” 

Mrs. Dales looked up in astonishment. 
“Tt cannot be,” she murmured. 

“Fact. Iwas the oldest, an’ ef she’d ever 
kissed one on usI should a been likely to 
know it. We warnt fussed over, as young 
ones are now-days. We had corn-brea# and 
porridge ’nough to make us tough and stout, 
an’ close ’nough ter keep us from sufferin’ 
over much. For the rest, twas work, work, 
cept a few weeks in the winter time, when 
we was sent to school. We larned ter read 
an’ write an’ cipher—an’ that’s all I’ve ever 
had any perticular need o’ knowin’. Now, 
I’ve done as well, an’ even better, by Nell 
than that, an’ you can see that she don’t 
even thank me for’t. I’m sure, instead 0’ 
feelin’ myself ter blame for not doin’ better 
by her, I think I’ve done a blessed sight bet- 
ter’n she ever desarved, The sassy trollop.” 

«But, don’t you think,” said Mrs. Dales, 
“that if you had treated Nell more lovingly 
when she was small and craved love, as all 
children do, that she would have been more 
attached to you, and would have treated you 
more considerately now? I have noticed 
that she does not seem to have the slightest 
affection for you.” 

“No,” Mrs. Melton replied, ‘‘ she don't 
appear to have the least atom of feeling for 
me now, an’ never did. She’s allers been 
high-tempered and head-strong, an’ nothin’ 
but the stick would ever keep her in her 
place; now she’s got so big I can’t use that, 
she’s jest gone wild. If she was my own 
child I’d warm her back with it now. Why, 
I know ef one of us had dared ter talk to my 
father or mother as she does to me, they’d 
’a’ took the horse-whip to us.” 

‘Well, for my part, I think you have used 
the stick altogether too freely,” said Mrs. 
Dales, with more warmth than she had yet 
shown, ‘Children are not dogs who will 
love us when we ill treat them. That love 
begets love is. an unalterable law, and in 
none of the relations of life is it more strik- 





abuse our power when they are too young 
to resist us, what can we expect but that 
they will be indifferent to our wishes as they 
grow older. We can win a child’s love, or 
we can repress it. Nothing is more easy 
than the former for an affectionate nature; 
but a person who has no inherent love for 
the little ones who fall to their care, can, by 
studied kindness and unvarying gentleness 
of manner toward them, in time bind their 
tender hearts to themselves in a strong and 
enduring attachment. Children crave love 
as naturally as plants crave sun-light, and 
they become mentally dwarfed when de- 
prived of it.” 

‘“‘Humph! I don’t see what all this fine 
talk has to do with me and Nell,” broke in 
Mrs. Melton sarcastically. ‘I didn’t have 
her when she was a baby, if them’s the kind 
o’ young ones you’re atalkin’ about. I took 
her at five, and she was an impudent little 
jade at that age.”’ 

‘She had, doubtless, been neglected from 
earliest infancy; but, to apply my remarks 
particularly to your case, I will say in plain 
words that if you had cultivated her affec- 
tions, drawn out her love by unceasing 
kindness and patience and sympathy during 
all the long years that you have had her un- 
der your care, she would, no’ doubt, have 
treated you now with loving devotion, Of 
course, you know from your own experi- 
ence that it is natural for us to love one who 
is good to us; and it is equally natural for 
us to try to make that loved one happy.” 

‘‘Wall, I dunno ’bout that,” said Mrs. 
Melton, with a forced laugh. ‘‘I never loved 
anybody over much, I guess. It aint the na- 
ture of our family to doso, 1 reckon. Least- 
wise, I never thought much about whether 
1 loved anybody. Sich things allers seemed 
to me kind o’ soft.” 

‘On the contrary, the word love to me has 
grander, holier meanings than any word I 
ever heard or ever expect to hear,” said 
Mrs. Dales, with earnestness impressing 
every lineament of her fair, round face. 
“How can it be otherwise, when I am 
assured in that Book that you and I prizo 
above all others, that ‘God is Love?’”’ 

Mrs, Melton cast down her eyes in silence, 
and Mrs. Dales presently resumed, 

“It is only through love that we can hope 
to attain any permanent hold upon the 
heart of any human being—even of those 
nearest to us. Those who are forced by 
circumstances into close association with us, 
but who inwardly rebel, will flee from our 
presence at the earliest opportunity. Par- 
don me for my plain speaking, but, to my 
view, you have done Nell a lasting injury in 
failing to direct the emotional nature of the 
girl into natural and healthy channels. She 
is, a8 one Can see, of an impetuous, ardent 
temperament. Her heart must have been, 
under your stern treatment, like a pent up 
volcano. And when she met this young 
man, the first person in all the world, I pre- 
sume, who ever offered her the love which 
her soul craved, there was a tumultuous 
out-flow of the long concealed passions of 
her stormy nature. She was, as you say, 
seemingly crazed. Every other interest was 
immediately lost sight of. The new bliss 
of feeling herself beloved was as ecstatic as 
to defy concealment. She was rendered in- 
capable of even pretending to be her former 


self.” 

**La, how you do take on!” was the cold 
shower that Mrs. Dales’s enthusiastic spirit 
received at this point. ‘‘You raelly make 
Nell out ter be quite a wonderful cretur— 
the sassy jade.” 

*‘Really, Mrs. Melton, I do not think you 
understand the girl.” 

‘Wall, I don’t keer ’f I don’t—the sassy 
trollop!” 

Mrs. Dales, only reply was a deep sigh, 
and Mrs, Melton, evidently not caring to 
pursue the subject further, carefully rolled 
up her knitting, then arose and commenced 


brisk preparations for supper. 


That night, though Mrs. Dales retired at 
nine o’clock, as was the custom in this New 
England farm-house, she could not sleep. 
She lay thinking of Nell, and wondering 
where she could be so late in the evening 
alone; for the hours sped on, and when the 
old clock in the kitchen struck eleven she 
had not returned. 

Presently, however, she heard footsteps 
upon the path leading to the back porch, 
and, softly pushing aside the curtain, she 
looked out, and saw, in the moonlight, Nell, 
in the company of a young man, whom she 
took to be Mell Lynn, approaching. 

“Oh, if that were my daughter,” she 
thought, ‘‘what would Ido! So young, and 
ignorant, and loving that, I fear, unworthy 
fellow. Heaven protect her!” 

It seemed as if the minutes were hours 
that Mrs. Dales waited for the whispering 
beneath her window to cease. She could 
hardly restrain herself from calling the girl 
tocomein. ut when, at length, the clock 
called out the midnight hour, the soft click 
of the door-latch and the sound of retreat- 
ing footsteps indicated that the couple had 
parted. A few moments later, as Nell 
crept softly past the door, she heard a stifled 
sob. ‘‘Poor girl,” thought the kind-hearted 
woman, “she is in trouble and has not one 





started to call her, Mrs. Dales offered to go 
instead. She found her with her eyes req 
and swollen from weeping, and looking ag 
if she had not slept a moment all night, 
When she saw Mrs. Dales, she covered her 
face with the bed-clothes and remained jp 
sullen silence. But the good woman was 
not thus to be discouraged from trying to 
comfort the disconsolate creature. She 
seated herself on the edge of the bed and 
commenced stroking, with her soft, mag- 
netic fingers the bit of her forehead that 
was visible above the bed-clothes, trying to 
soothe her at the same time with words of 
tenderness and sympathy. But the girl 
made no other response to the kindness of 
her new friend than by now and then burst. 
ing into fresh sobs. By and by Mrs. Dales 
left her, but only to return after a little 
space with a tray upon which she had ar. 
ranged quite a tempting breakfast. This 
she urged Nell to eat in her most persuasive 
voice and manner; but she would neither 
taste a morsel, nor would she speak. She 
was, to say the least, most disagreeably sul. 
len. Mrs. Dales’s persistent kindness and 
forbearance, however, were equal to her 
stubbornness. In truth, she felt such a keep 
sympathy for the poor young creature’s 
poignant grief, and, withal, was harrassed 
by such fear that she wonld commit some 
rash and desperate act, that she never 
thought of resenting any repulse she might 
receive from the thoughtless and imprudent 
*“‘child,” as she called her. 

Of the immediate cause of her trouble, 
Mrs. Dales had not the slightest inkling, 
beyond the various surmises which natural- 
ly arose in her mind, until, when the day 
was well advanced, one of the farm-boys 
who had been to the village of an errand, 
brought the news that Mell Lynn was going 
to be married that very evening. His bride- 
to-be was the daughter of a well-to-do far. 
mer, and was also the village school-teach- 
er. Mrs. Dales drew a long breath of re. 
lief, as she heard this news. In her heart, 
she thanked God that Nell was thus to be 
freed from the unhappy thralldom of this 
unprincipled fellow’s society. She mentally 
resolved to guard the girl with unceasing 
vigilance until she should become more ac: 
customed to her disappointment, or until 
her mind should be able to adjust itself to 
the changed conditions of her life. 

She had too clear an insight into human 
hearts to indulge any fears of Nell’s brood- 
ing for any great length of time over ber 
unfortunate attachment. She felt sure that 
aftera few days her thoroughly healthy 
physique and elastic spirits would be able 
to throw off the incubus that was weighing 
now so heavily upon her heart, and to 
somewhat alarming degree, bewildering her 
mind. 

As the day waned, and the early hours of 
evening wore on, Mrs. Dales felt the in 
creasing necessity of, by some means or 
other, inducing Nell to sleep. She was er 
ery hour growing more delirious and fe 
verish. 

“She must sleep,” she said to herself, # 
she went to a little medicine-chest whic 
she always kept near at hand, and takin 
out a small vial, she poured therefrom) 
white powder, which she prevailed on Ne! 
to swallow in the cold water she was co 
stantly begging for. 

Mrs. Dales watched anxiously till she sa¥ 
her patient sink into a heavy, unbroke 
slumber; and then, as it was drawing 
ward midnight of this, the second night 
her vigil, she lay down beside her avi 


“- 

t was long after the sun was up the net! 
morning when Nell awoke. Mrs. Dales, 
who was sitting in a low rocker by her bel: 
side, noticed with satisfaction that a cal, 
intelligent light shone in the round black 
eyes which had glittered with delirious e 
citement the day previous; also that tle 
cheek, which had been burning with fevet, 
was now pale and cool. Her mind seewtd 
not to revert at once to her trouble, for ‘é 
first words she spoke had all the old imp 
uous ring. 

“Oh, dear! I’m half starved!” she & 
claimed, with a yawn; ‘I do feel so-%? 
somehow at my stomach.” But the nest 
moment, the past came rushing in upon ber, 
and suddenly throwing up her brown hands, 
she clasped them over her forehead tightly, 
murmuring in accents of real pain, “9 
dear, dear.” 

Mrs. Dales quietly handed her some gruel 
she had all ready at hand, and when Nel 
had partaken of all that she desired, which, 
however, was but little, she began to unfold 
a plan which she had been maturing tl 
last two days concerning her future. 

“I want you to get well right away, 
said Mrs. Dales cheerfully; “for I have 
made up my mind to take you home will 
me, if you are willing to go.” 

Nell opened her eyes wide, and stared # 
Mrs. Dales incredulously. . 

“What in the world do you want of me! 
she exclaimed. : 

“Listen, and I will tell you all about fs 
replied Mrs. Dales, pleased that she was 8/¢ 
to call her thoughts from her trouble for® 
moment. ‘“‘I live in a pleasant village # 


” 
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Western Massachusetts, where there are 
pice schools; and having obtained the con- 
gent of Mrs. Melton to part with you, I pro- 
ose to take you to my home and have you 
to school for two or three years—perhaps 
jonger, if you desire.” 

“How can I pay you?” questioned Nell, 
still staring at her friend doubtfully. 

“[ ask no pay except such as you will 
like to give me in helping about house. I 
pave no family except my husband, and it 
will be a pleasure to have a young person in 
our house. I shall be disappointed if you 
do not decide to go with me,” and Mrs. 
Dales looked at the young girl question- 





ingly. 

ein go anywhere you are a mind to take 
me, if it’s to the end o’ the earth,” said Nell 
desperately; then burst into a fresh passion 


of tears. 
And so it came about that when Mrs. 


Dales started for home a few days later, she 
was accompanied by Nell, who still showed 
traces of her recent struggle in the some- 
what haggard expression of her counte- 
pance, and in her unusually subdued de- 
meanor. It was no easy task that our friend 
had set herself to perform, in reforming, or 
rather, remodelling the character of her 
protegé. To teach her to concentrate her 
wandering thoughts upon her books, to re- 
fine ber language and her manners, was a 
work and a care that nothing short of a 
dominant desire to benefit the girl would 
have induced her to persevere in. In her 
secret soul, she oft-times, during ‘the first 
year, felt well nigh discouraged at Nell’s 
waywardness and lack of interest in her 
new occupations. But as, by slow degrees, 
affection for her bencfactress strengthened 
in her breast, and confidence in her supe- 
rior judgment grew into a governing force, 
she became more docile under restraint, and 
put forth honest efforts to master lessons 
assigned her. 

At the close of the first year, looking 
backward, Mrs. Dales could see that there 
had been a positive improvement; though 
she was, at the same time, forced to admit 
that it, by no means, equalled her hopes. 
But the fact had long ago sunk deep into 
her heart that faithful, persevering endeav- 
or in the pursuit of a worthy purpose, must 
bring about something akin to adequate re- 
sults, either in the near or remote future. 
This truth had encouraged her to undertake 
and carry through many a noble work in 
the long years gone by; and it did not fail 
her now. If she could not succeed in help- 
ing Ne)l to be the truly refined and culti- 
vated woman she desired, she would still 
strive to bring about the little improvement 
which was possible year by year. And so 
she persevered in her unselfish labors for 
seven long years—until her brown hair 
showed plentiful threads of white, her blue 
eye had lost something of its brightness, 
and her fair complexion was marred by the 
lines and sallowness of age. 

To Nell, the years had brought even 
greater changes. In truth, the girl of sev- 
enteen wus hardly recognizable in the ma- 
tured woman of twenty-four. Seven years 
of uninterrupted study, and constant asso- 
ciation with a strong and noble character, 
such as Mrs. Dales possessed, had proven 
efficient means in aiding her intellectual and 
moral forces to attain a high degree of de- 
volopment. To the rude charms of her 
early girlhood were, at length, added refine- 
ment of thought and manner; and, to Mrs. 
Dales’s great satisfaction, the indefinable 
graces of mental culture lent to her pres- 
ence their unrivalled influence. 

It was a happy day to both Nell and her 
benefactress when the Faculty of the Semi- 
nary, where she had been a student four 
years, granted to her her hard-earned dip- 
loma. But a still greater and wholly unex- 
pected pleasure was instore for them in the 
note that came, a week later, from the trus- 
tees who had witnessed Nell’s examination, 
offering her the position of teacher where 
she had been so recently a pupil. This 
mark of confidence in Nell’s ability and ac- 
quirements was a complete surprise to Mrs. 
Dales, and it seemed to her generous soul a 
greater reward than she deserved for the 
part she had taken in shaping her course. 

It was at the close of the spring term that 
this offer came to Nell, so that she was to 
have a vacation, which she very much 
needed, before she entered upon her new 
Vocation in the early autumn. It was dur- 
ing this vacation that Mrs. Dales was sur- 
prised by receiving a visit from our old ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Melton. It was by no 
means a pleasure to Nell to again meet her 
old mistress, whom she had not seen since 
she left the farm, seven years previous; she 
treated her courteously, however, as she 
Was bound to do any one who came to the 
home of her friend. That Mrs. Melton had 
grown decrepid, and wrinkled, and gray, 
since they last met, was evident ata glance, 
to Nell, but it was also equally evident, as 
800n as she began to speak that her tongue 
had lost none of its sharpness. 

“La, me!” she began, as soon as she had 
laid aside her bonnet and was comfortably 
Seated in a big easy-chair which Mrs. Dales 
had, with difficulty, induced her to aceept— 
She ‘‘wasn’t used ter sich things,” she said. 

“Sakes alive! How master quaar things 
do turn out in this world. Here’s our little 
brown-skinned Nell, (staring at Nell through 
her spectacles) bleached out nigh "bout as 





white as a pond-lily, and lookin’ fine as a 
fiddle. An’ there’s Mell Lynn, a shiftless, 
drinkin’ spendthrift, an’ his wife an’ young 
ones lookin’ like town charges. If Nell ony 
knows enough nuw,” turning to Mrs. Dales 
who sat by. ‘‘ter go on a-keepin’ school an’ 
lay up her money instead o’ gitten’ married, 
she can byme-bye have a good home o’ her 
own, and not have any man ter thank for’t. 
But, Lord-a-massy, the fust thing you'll 
know, it'll be all cut an’ dried that she’s ter 
marry some o’ these ’ere teacher fellers. Is 
the head one o’ the ’Cademy a married 
man?” she asked, looking straight at Nell. 

Nell’s stammered ‘‘No,” was aecompa- 
nied by sucha vivid blush that Mrs. Melton 
burst into a loud laugh. 

‘*Wall, wall,” she exclaimed, as soon as 
she could speak for laughing, as she turned 
to Mrs. Dales, ‘‘Ef I ain’t hit the nail on the 
head this time, I'll miss my guess. Sure as 
peas an’ beans, that gal is dead in love with 
that feller a’ready.” 

“‘And well she may be,” said Mrs. Dales 
with spirit, as the door closed upon Nell’s 
retreating figure, ‘‘for she has been engaged 
to Mr. Waite these three months. They 
would have been married this summer, had 
I not advised her to teach for a year or so. 
I thought it would be a good discipline for 
her, and a valuable experience in many re- 
spects. Mr. Waite is a very estimable man 
some five years her senior, and Iam wholly 
satisfied with her prospects. But, Nell is 
worthy to be the wife of the noblest of 
men,” and Mrs. Dales looked straight into 
the black eyes of her sister-in-law, with a 
curious expression. Mrs. Melton evidently 
understood its meaning, for she answered 
disdainfully : 

“I low you think so. Some folks are al- 
lers master wall satisfied with the up-shot 0’ 
their own doin’s.” 

snendimentiliidimdaimes 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND i:ELIGION. 

Epiror JouRNAL:—The Women’s Chris- 
tian Association of Springfield have rented a 
commodious boarding house, built express- 
ly for them, and it is already meeting a 
much needed wart here as in every other 
city. Such homes for young women and 
girls who have left their parental homes to 
earn a support for themselves, are really a 
blessing, as here they find sympathy as well 
as comfort. Transient visitors and so- 
journers in the city, here also find a good 
retreat. 

Your paper is a precious boon, granted 
to women in these latter days, and I have 
taken it so long that I have forgotten when 
Lcommenced. It is soul-cheering to know 
that there is one place where women can 


. have the “inside track.”” Man has had it ever 


since his creation; we have been lectured 
and preached to death; but here we can lay 
down our burdens with a feeling of assur- 
ance that the ‘‘ bruised reed will not be 
broken.” 

Were all the wrongs which have been en- 
graved on the tablet of Woman’s heart as 
with the pen of a diamond (and they will 
never be erased till its pulsations cease) trans- 
ferred to paper, we mig4t say of a truth that 
“not even the world could contain the books 
that would be written.” 

It is a well-known fact that the possession 
of unlimited power often creates its abuse. 
One of the hardest lessons the converted 
heathen men have to learn (so say the mission- 
aries) is that their wife beating must cease. 
“She belongs to me,” they say. ‘I havea 
right to do as I will with my wife.” Al- 
though this is a relic of barbarism, even 
wife murder has had numerous adherents, 
even in ‘‘ Bible lands,” through all time. 
Said a girl-wife in Zenana to her Christian 
teacher: ‘‘Your Bible must have been writ- 
ten by a woman; it contains so many kind 
things about us. Our shasters say nothing 
of us but what is hard and cruel.” Are pa- 
gan nations the only ones that tyrannize over 
women? By no means. Enlightened Eu- 
rope and America, are in the same condem- 
nation; if to a less extent, their injustice is 
none the less unchristian or unjust, and no 
less galling to our sensitive natures. We 
quote this also; ‘‘A girl is taught that her 
first and greatest duty is quiet submission to 
the other sex; she learns that she is classed 
with criminals, idiots, etc., and exists only 
in her father and husband.” Has not some- 
thing akin to this been inculcated through- 
out Christendom, and are there not laws re- 
lating to women on the statute-books of the 
two most enlightened nations that would 
better harmonize with the Shasters than with 
the Bible, ore of the leading precepts which 
is ‘‘Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you!” 

Not an instance can be found in the Scrip- 
tures where Christ spoke unkindly to wo- 
men. He could say to one of the greatest 
of sinners, ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee, go 
and sin nomore.” Also to the woman, who, 
as it were, stole a cure by touching the hem 
of his garment, he said, ‘‘Woman, great is 
thy faith. Goin peace and be healed of 
thine infirmity.” To another he said, ‘‘Mar- 
tha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things.” How perfectly natu- 
ral that she should be so, for she was enter- 
taining earth’s most illustrious guest. Then 
of Mary, her sister, he said: ‘‘She hath 
chosen that good part which cannot be taken 
from her.” 

Well would it be for our maidens, if like 





this one, they would interest themselves in 
truths which would aid them in building up 
a noble womanhood, such as the times need, 
and the world demands. 

Not many years since, we listened to the 
sermon of an eminent divine from this text: 
“And many sat at Jesus’ feet to learn his 
word.” The drift of the discourse was evi- 
dently intended to crush the idea, if any 
in the audience entertained it, that the light 
women shed is not merely a reflection from 
the masculine half of humanity. But we 
should not shine from our own light, given 
to us by the all wise Creator. It was not 
befitting our gentle natures to aspire so high 
as to ascend a platform or enter a pulpit. 
Our sphere of labor should be in the lower 
latitudes; our light should not be too lumin- 
ous; it might be as well to hide it under a 
bushel, till hidden to let its rays appear. 

This has been the doctrine of ages of un- 
inspired preaching. But the darkness of 
prejudice even here has been penetrated by 
a few rays of light. This truth was vividly 
brought to mind last winter, on the otcasion 
of the annual meeting of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Board heldin one of the 
churches of this city. The pulpit was not 
dishonored, or ever more honored, when, 
for two days women addressed the audience 
from its desk. Old prejudices for once were 
permitted to lie quiescent, and all, both 
clergy and laity, gave the sisters a cordial 
welcome. May the time be near when 
Christians of every creed will engage in this 
great work of christianizing and civilizing 
pagan nations and our own. We hold in 
high esteem the noble band of workers, in 
this the greatest enterprise which ever en- 
listed human effort. Wealso have the great 
est respect for those who are engaged in pro- 
claiming the gospel of equal rights. Our 
legislators may sneer at and ridicule our 
petitions, and say, ‘‘Aha! they know not 
what they ask;” they may give us “‘leave to 
withdraw” with all the dignity of conscious 
superiority. Yet they well know that there 
are very many notable men and women of 
all creeds and professions, in this land and 
other lands, enlisted in this great reform. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Springfield, Mass, 


MARRIAGE'!UNDER ‘DIFFICULTIES. 


Miss McGraw and Professor Willard 
Fiske were recently married at Berlin with 
endless formalities—one day by civil mar- 
riage and the next with religious ceremony. 
Minister White mentioned at the wedding 
breakfast that there had been “‘interviews 
with ministers to secure dispensations from 
publication of the banns; interviews with 
various other official personages to relieve 
our friends now so happily united from 
lovg and tedious formalities; and finally 
yesterday a marriage before the civil author- 
ities, done, I am bound to say, with a com- 
pleteness, a thoroughness, a provision for 
every possible contingency, an amount of 
reading and signingof paper, which filled 
us all with astonishment and admiration. 
and now we have had the religious cere- 
mony, which our friend Auerbach declares 
an exceedingly beautiful one, and our 
friends may fairly be put upon the list of 
much-married people.” 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 











DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


No 
¥ 
Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fall 


Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ad 


LADIES’ FURNISHING:GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


_ CHD =, 
ule 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


Sj] Hamilton Place, Boston. 
s(@Pormerly at 25 Winter St.) 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, A collection of 
Sacts not generally known, regarding the Music of 
Ancient and Savage Nations. ($1.00.) By LOUIS 
C. ELSON, 

Here is Musical History in a most entertaining 
form, the salient and important facts being wrought 
into very readable stories of what happened in Chi- 
na, Japan, India, Egypt, Greece, and Ancient Eu 
There are also stories of the middle ages, and o! 
early days of Opera. 


EXAMINE OUR SPLENDID NEW BOOKS: 


For Schools : 
SONG BELLS. L. 0. Emerson.. 
For High Schools ; 
WELCOME CHORUS. Ww. 5S. Tilden.. 
wutts men 
ROBES, Ab and M » a 
pr. é‘ bey unger. .30 


oY.) 


TEMP. JEWELS, Tenney andHoffman .35 

TEMP. LIGHT. Hugg and Servoss.... .12 
For Singing Schools ; 

VOICEOF WORSHIP, L. 0. Emerson 1.00 

TEMPLE. W. O. Perkins.........-...... 1.00 

JOHNSON’S METHOD, A. N. Johnson .60 
For Reed Organs ; 

PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


BOOK. By A. N. Jobnson....... coocess 150 
SUDD’S NATIONAL SCHOOL, By 

W. F. SUddG......00ccssecccecsseceers eeeees 1.50 
G3 Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Choice New Books. 





Bark-Cabin on Kearsarge. By | satio 


Edward A. Rand. Mingled with the adventures of 
the party are realistic descriptions of the scenery 

about Mt. Kearsarge. 

Square 16mo. Paper. Illust....ceccssereseeees $0.30 
. ing ype sntennre moe 0.75 


Concord Guide Book. Edited 


by G. B. Bartlett. Descriptions of all the famous 
localities and noted person: in and about the old 
town of Concord, Mass. [Illustrations of all historic 
i of interest. 


This volume has unusual attractions to those inter- 
ested in this most fascinating of all New England 
towns. Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by the most conversant with the 
subject in hand. For instance, Mrs. Rose es 
Lathrop writes of her father’s house. B. 
Sanborn gives a very full sketch of the ‘alontt! tamily, 
and also of the school of philosoph: i with a pro- 
gramme for 1880. An account of the li brary is writ- 
ten by Mr. Alfred Monroe, brother of the founder. 
Mr. Emerson is, of course, the conper of interest, and 
an exquisite copy of his bust by Daniel Chester 
—— is the most prominent illustration of the 

k.—Literary. World. 


Divers Women. By Pansy and 


Mrs. Livingstone. 

Large16mo. Cloth. Ilust.. 1.50 
is is one of the most delightful ‘books we “4 

met in along time. We commend it most heartil 

all as capital for the Sundayschool but better st’ to 

keep on your table to read and re-read in your leisure 

hours.— The Baptist. 


Might of Right, The. 


Gladstone, with biography by, by the comptes. 
duction by Hon. J 16mo. Cloth, 

“The title selected for this lame, the third’ o the 
Spare Minute Series, is peculiarly felicitous as ap- 
plied to the writings of the great English statesman 
and premier. It expresses exactly the — 
which has controlled and guided his public career 
from the day when at the age of twenty-two, he made 
his maiden speech as a candidate for parlimentary 
honors, down to the time when he accepted from the 
hands of the queen for the second time, the highest 
political honor that can be held by an Englishman.” 


Onward to the Heights of Life. 


By F.L.M. 12mo. Cloth. Illust.....+....+++- $1.25 

This book is indeed refreshing. It is not prosaic, 
dry or unreal. It is the kind of books this genera- 
tion needs, and unless we place them in the hands of 
our young people they will read the demoralizing 
trash that is flooding the country and filling the oan 
ons and poor-houses,— Christian Advocate, 


Our Street. By Mrs. S. R. 


Graham Clark, author of Yensie Walton. 

12mo. Cloth. ImRlust......cccsccccccevscecssess 1.50 
The story is interesting, and not made less so by 

being a powerful plea for temperance. It portrays 

the trials and miseries which result from the use of 

intoxicating drinks, and is likely to make a lasting 

improesin upon the minds of young readers.— 
Met 


Roy’s Dory at the Sea-Shore. 


By Edward A. Rand. A sequel to “Pushing Ahead.” 
Large 16mo. Cloth. Ilust.....-.+-seeesseeeees $1.25 


Pushing Ahead; or, Big Broth- 


er Dave. By Edward A. Rand. 

Large 16mo. Cloth. Sip g AIR GEL FE RS $1.25 
A boy’s book, wholesome in tone and attractive in 

its incidents. The hero is a sharp, wide-awake boy, 

who pushes his way Ay ik life without assistance. 

Boys may read te and profit.—Port- 

land Transcript. 


Through Struggle to Victory. 


By A. B. M gg 4 

13mo. Cloth. IZlust......seseees seccesseecess $0.80 
“An earnest story. It will be helpfal to all who 

are struggling to gain knowledge and to make them- 

selves useful.” 


Teacher’s Helper, The. 


Pansy. Somemet the topicsare: ‘‘Obscure Teaching,” a 
“Un nee of Teachers,”’ ‘Blackboard Hel 
ae city, » “The Special d of a ag _* 
Teac bing: ‘Beautify the Schoolroom,”’ etc. 
Silas eee, EE cc ns nstnnentescatbocerin’ $1.00 
“No writer of books in this country is better qual- 
ified to give advice to teachers than Pansy, and 
could the volume now before us be put into the 
hands of every one entrusted with the Scriptural 
teaching of children, and further, could its 
tions be carried into practice, the results wo be 
surprising even to the most experienced of Sunday- 


School workers.” 
Three of Us. By Heckla, A 


cherniee story of three school girls won to a relig- 
ous 
12mo0. Cloth. ITlust.......-ceeesceceereeeeeens $1. 00 


All our Books sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHE 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


ELLEN A. PIERSON, 
Teacher of Short-Hand Writing. 
HOTEL KRAMER 
84 Warrenton St.,Boston Mass. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED. 

THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 

Por particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn.  1y35 


OE 


604 Washington street, pa raed ioe 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1880 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 
KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
Post GRADUATE 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 
ae education may thus be received in sa prep- 


usiness, College, or Scientific 
Girls are pre for an college 
prepared y ege, receiving the same 








on as the boys, and ite a 
e examinations with en tire a= _ 
ant boys have the we Ke - eae Gymnasium 

an leasan » 
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eo tseam and the Museum of Nataral Hig 


Re m a large public square whick 
en id. 
makes poy o4 play groun Prive years’ trial has 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and pals consulted from 9 fast, and dally 

Wedn ye and Saturdays during rr 

on week days, on and “Sept Catal 

be had at the stores of A 


Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. 


BOSTON ia 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH sE=xEs 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Prive 
lleges. 

The lectures of the eee ear 
1879, and continue to J e800. he ee Medica 
School was one of the first {1 i ‘this country to 
a snentenien and ~ / x ie 
course. To secure s 
yesulte an optional four years’ cou efi more thoroaah 
by which —y- > aapiate attains an otthiend degree 
ine Now — male ‘Medics! Colles. the 
first schoo! ever established for the medical od dueation 


cufanth Wohin taht Sacatst Weta 
— announcements or information, address the 
Z T. TALBOi, M.D. 


66 Marlborough’ Street, 
BOSTON, MASS., ly 


TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
IN THE 
OLD WORLD. 
THIRD YEAR—1880. 


Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land 


Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germne many, Anata Te 
ni ) um, * Ita- 
yy, Switzerland, France, etc. All the’ capitals, ead 








ing art centres, and most pic ue places to 
be vigies. London, Paris Berlin enna, meme, 
ete. The Scottish, Italian’ wiss Lakes. 


an Sv 

Sariatie Sea, The H h Al Several of 

oo 4 2. ig ps. veral of the Chiet 

e Eastern Tours to take place in the autumn and 

od inclnde all points of the greatest biblical and his- 
ce. 


Special trips in connection with the it Sunda: 
schbol one & pt mag fm and — Handel Festh. 
val at Palace. anda the 


pay selecth— 
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all aber in set Cities. All ‘anne Tote " 
sad’ mors ettenied routes, mete cco 
and more ex’ rou e excursions 
the cheapest and grandest ever announced 
PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 


rh Pana aa sn 
Boston Mass. 
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DINING: 
ROOMS. 





FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
23 AVON STREET. 
Lame at t Ca bg eh ny 
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REGISTRATION. 


Ii is desired by some of our friends that 
we reiterate the information, given some 
weeks ago in these columns, that any wo- 
man on presentation of her last year’s tax 
receipt at the office 30 Pemberton square, 
can be registered as a voter for School Com- 
mittee, without other trouble or expense. 


_ 
oo 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Full instructions to women how to be as- 
sessed and registered are at this office, and 
will be sent, on application, to any address. 
Send a stamp, and the instructions will be 
sent atonce. Meantime let those who know 
just how to do it, go at once and attend to 
it. L. 8. 


iin 
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REGISTRATION OF WOMEN VOTERS. 

Last year many Massachusetts women lost 
their opportunity to vote for members of 
the school committee, because they failed to 
get their names registered. Some went 
carefully to be assessed, and having paid 
the tax, thought they had done all that was 
necessary. Otbers were defrauded by pre- 
tences on the part of officials who did not 
wish to help women avail themselves of 
this newly-acquired legal right to vote in 
the interest of the schools. 

There should be no failure for any such 
reason this year. We learned a great deal, 
last year, about the way of voting, besides 
the fact that it is not a very formidable 
thing to cast a vote, and that men are polite 
to women at the polls, as well as elsewhere. 

In all country towns, it is to the select- 
men that application must be made to be 
registered. No person can vote whose name 
is not registered. Those who have a receipt 
for a poll tax, or property tax, paid last 
year, or the year before, can have their 
names put on the register by simply carry- 
ing that receipt to the selectmen, and ask- 
ing to be registered. Where these do not 
exist, a poll tax must be asked for. This 
should be done at once, as the 15th of Sep- 
tember is the latest date on which applica- 
tion can be made for it, in order to have any 
value this year. 

We reprint this week the accurate in- 
structions how to vote. Let every woman 
who is not quite sure she knows how, read 
them carefully, and promptly take the nec- 
essary steps. It is a great door open to us. 
Let us heed and use it. i % 
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GOOD REASUNS WITH A FLAW. 

Robert Ingersoll, in a late speech at Glou- 
cester, which elicited much applause, gave 
many reasons why he liked this country, 
and why men should like it. They were 
good reasons, most of them. But Mr. In- 
gersoll said: ‘‘I utterly detest every system 
of government that is not founded on the 
legally expressed will of a majority of the 
people.” Women are a majority of the 
people, and they have no ‘‘legally expressed 
will” at all on any question of government. 

Mr. Ingersoll believes women should have 
the ballot, and has said so more than once. 
But, in a political speech which the popu- 
lace flock to hear, and by which they are 
educated in a certain important line, it is a 
pity to forget, even once, that the great un- 
derlying principle of this government is ut- 
terly ignored in the case of women. 

The audience of Mr. Ingersoll doubtless 
left the hall with a delightful sense that ev- 
ery man of them had a vote, that the major- 
ity rule, that the poor man has here as good 
a chance as the rich man, and equal rights 
with him. But notaman of them probably 
even thought that the case was very differ- 
ent with women, and that, in every man’s 
home eit mother, wife, or daughter depriv- 
ed by law of that highest right of the citi- 
zen—the right to the ballot. 

One ringing sentence from Mr. Ingersoll, 
painting the selfish cowardice of men who 
are content to accept rights which their 
own mothers need just as much, but donot 
have, would have made his audience see at 
least how poor in character he is who with- 
holds what belongs to another by the high- 
est right. 

One high appeal, one more summons, 
would have aroused a chivalric impulse to 
make this country as good for women as it 
isfor men. But, for that once, the oppor- 
tunity was lost. L. 8. 














PLEASANT INCIDENT IN IOWA. 
> pn ta 

Atarecent state Sunday school conven- 
tion held in Des Moines, Iowa, the exercises 
were shared by men and women. The 
name of Mrs. A. P. Stacy, who conducted 
the Bible class, appeared with those of the 
gentlemen who also took part. A Des 
Moines paper says: 

One little incident, which called up some 
discussion in private circles, is worthy of 
mention. Our good and earnest temper- 
ance worker, Mrs. M. I. Aldrich of Cedar 
Rapids, made one of her very best appeals 
in favor of temperance on this occasion. 
She urge that the boys and girls be trained 
up in strong temperance principles, be- 
cause the future rests in-their hands. 

‘‘Why,” said a sweet-faced woman who 
sat at my side, “‘should the girls receive 
such training?” ‘Mrs. Aldrich will not 
ask that they have the ballot!” Now, it 
is well known, Des Moines is by no means 
negative on the Woman Suffrage question. 
The sisterhood of em | minds is large 
here, and also popular, and being so closely 
connected with the legislative capacity, 
has influence and resource. The ‘‘suffrage 
tea parties” are the social occasions in 
which clergymen, lawyers and legislators 
as well as brilliant and earnest women, 
discuss vital interests in this capital city. 
I chanced to be in company with friends 
at the dinner table in ex-Gov. Gue’s very 
beautiful home, when a hint came from 
someone: ‘‘Mrs. Aldrich had the oppor- 
tunity; she might very easily have included 
suffrage in her eloquent appeal.” ‘‘Yes,” 
said the Governor, ‘it would have been 


better.” 

“Yes,” said good President Pinkham, 
who sat at the head of the table, ‘‘I never 
think of my good mother but I think wo- 
man should have the ballot.” Of course 
the ladies present did not dissent. 

This incident is not only pleasant, but it 
is instructive. Women, who, from their 
position, are always at a disadvantage, are 
often blamed for not more vigorously 
taking their own part, and claiming their 
rights. 

In the above case, when Gov. Gue and 
President Pinkham affirmed their belief in 
the right of woman to the ballot, there was 
not a woman who dissented. It will be 
found, without doubt, that women, who 
hold the position of ‘‘the under-dog in the 
fight” will be ready enough to take their 
own part when they know the upper dog 
will not bite. L. 8. 
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SUFFRAGISTS AND THE PKESIDENCY. 





As a representative of the Woman Suf- 
frage sentiment of the country,the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL gives free expression in its col- 
umns to every variety of opinion on ques- 
tions of practical action even when those 
opinions differ widely from those of its edi- 
tor. Accordingly we publish to-day three 
note-worthy communications. 

1. A letter by Mrs. Sara Andrews Spen- 
cer, of Washington, D. C., giving reasons 
why Suffragists should unite with the Green- 
back-Labor party, and support General 
Weaver. 

2. A letter by John B. Campbell, of Des 
Moines, Ia., giving reasons why Suffragists 
should unite with the Prohibition party, 
and support Neal Dow. 

8. An account of an interview held last 
week by a committee of ladies belonging to 
the ‘‘National” (not the American) Woman 
Suffrage Society, given as a reason why 
Suffragists should unite with the Democrat- 
ic party in the support of General Hancock. 

We have already given editorially our 
own reasons for believing that the great ma- 
jority of Suffragists, who have been and are 
still Republicans, should continue to act 
with that party. 

This contrariety of opinion is no ground 
for quarrel. But it should show us all how 
hopeless it would be to try to unite, as Suf- 
fragists, in the support of any one candi- 
date, or party, in the coming Presidential 
election. How can Mrs. Spencer hope to 
enlist Abby W. May and Lucy Stone and 
Elizabeth B. Chace and George F. Hoar 
and Thomas Talbot and George William 
Curtis in support of ‘‘fiat money” and a 
“conflict between labor and capital,” when 
they are opposed on principle to both? 
How can John B. Campbell expect Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mary F. Eastman 
and Elizabeth K. Churchill and’Hon. Sam- 
uel E. Sewall and Col. Higginson to work 
for Prohibition, in which they do not be- 
lieve? 

How can Mrs. Blake hope to persuade 
the friends of a Sixteenth Amendment to 
support the Democratic party, which is 
pledged in advance to oppose any interfer- 
ence by the general government with the 
“reserved rights” of the States on the ques- 
tion of Suffrage? How can she induce the 
great body of Suffragists, who were ‘‘origi- 
nal abolitionists,” and who have fought for 
the enfranchisement of the freedmen, to 
abandon them now to the tender mercies of 
the solid South? 

These considerations confirm the wisdom 
of the advice we have already given, to 
recognize the impossibility of making Wo- 
man Suffrage an issue in this campaign. 
So long as no party makes the enfranchise- 
ment of women its primary object, so long 
Suffragists can agree to differ. None the 
less, let every woman and every man take 
an active part in the Presidential canvass, 
not as a Suffragist, but as a citizen. 

H. B. B. 





MODERN SOCIETY. 


Within the last few weeks Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe has delivered two addresses, 
which have certainly made their mark, and 
have been widely copied. One of these, her 
address before the State Normal School, at 
Worcester, on June 30, was summarised by 
us in an editorial. It was the first time that 
a woman had ever been invited by the State 
Board of Education to deliver an address 
before the graduating class. The speech 
was warmly commended, the Boston Daiiy 
Advertiser noticing “its noble tone.” The 
second, on ‘‘Modern Society,” was a lecture 
delivered before the School of Philosophy, 
at Concord. It was received with enthusi- 
asm, and was widely reported and sharply 
criticised. Notwithstanding its length, we 
print it in full. As we understand, Mrs. 
Howe’s charge of venality against the press 
was not designed to refer to any particular 
article or newspaper, nor is it susceptible 
for obvious reasons, of direct proof. But, 
as a general statement of fact, it cannot be 
successfully controverted or denied. A 
want of candor and independence is the 
bane and scandal of American journalism, 
and Mrs, Howe deserves the thanks of every 
high-minded newspaper for calling attention 
to the evil. ‘Put not your confidence in” 
—newspapers, is a lesson all' Americans 
have to learn. It is not altogether without 
reason that the New York Nation habitually 
uses the word “‘journalism” as a synonyme 
for misrepresentation. H. B. B. 
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DEATH OF OLE BULL. 


The prince of violinists is dead. The 
only man who in this generation recalls the 
memory and rivals the skill of Paganini is 
no more. But the great musician was also 
a benevolent, bigh-minded, liberal man. 
More than once he has spent a fortune in 
trying to promote the well-being of his fel- 
low-men. He will carry with him to ‘‘the 
bourne from which no traveller returns” 
the affectionate regards of thousands of 
men and women to whom his memory will 
be forever associated with his music—a 
sweet and inspiring recollection of genius 
consecrated to the service of humanity. 

H. B. B. 
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A CONSISTENT OPPONENT. 


Rev. Daniel 8. Healy of the Marblehead 
Catholic Church it is said ‘‘has been fined 
$20 and costs for striking a young woman’s 
face who refused to buy ticketsina rafile 
for a picture at a church fair.” This is a 
man who has repeatedly preached and lec- 


tured against Woman Suffrage. Truly he 
is a consistent opponent! ‘By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’ H. B. B. 


- 


WOMAN’S RELATION TO THE SCHOOLS. 





We printed last week a discourse deliv- 
ered by Rev. C. D. Barrows, at King 
Street Church, Lowell, last summer, and 
published by special request. By mistake 
the name of Mr. Barrows was not attached 
to the article. 

Mr. Barrows took for his text Exodus 
11:9—"Take this child away and nurse it 
forme and I will give thee thy wages.” 
The sermon is admirable in itself, and very 
timely, in view of the right and duty of 
women to make themselves felt this Fall, in 
the school elections of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New York, Colorado, and sev- 
eral other States. It will richly repay pe- 
rusal. Read it and !end it to your friends. 

i. B. B. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOK WOMEN VOTEKS. 





Women wishing to vote in the City of 
Boston at the election of members for the 
School Board, in 1880, have no time to lose. 

Every woman who last year puid a poll- 
tax, or any other tax upon real estate or per- 
sonal property, which was assessed in her 
own name, in any town or city in the Com. 
monwealth of Massachusetts, must go to the 
Registrar’s office, 30 Pemberton Square, (or 
to such place of registration in the suburban 
districts as shall be designated by the Regis. 
trars of voters, who will give notice thereof 
by advertisement,) at any time until within 
fourteen days of the day of election. Every 
woman must there present her receipted 
tax-bill and be registered as a voter for the 
present year. 

Every woman who, last year, did not pay 
a poll-tax, or any other tax, must make ap- 
plication in person, to be assessed at the 
Assessor’s office in the City Hall, before five 
o’clock p.M., September 15, and after such 
tax-bill is paid, must present it in person 
and be registered at the Registrar’s office, 30 
Pemberton square, or at one of the sub-reg- 
istration offices, under the conditions above 
mentioned. 

These directions apply to all cities other 
than Boston,and to all towns in the State,and 
the same officers,times, and places that apply 
to the assessment and registration of men 
apply to the assessment and registration of 
women; with this exception only, that the 
time of assessment for women is on or be- 
fore the 15th of September, and for men un- 
til the first day of October. 

The above instructions have been submit- 
ted to the Chairman of the Board of Asses- 
sors.and the Board of Registrars of Voters 
for the City of Boston, and approved by 
them. 





ILLINOIS SOC:AL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


The third annual meeting of the Illinois 
Social Science Association will be held in 
Chicago, October 7th and 8th. 

Interesting papers will be presented from 
this and other States, upon the different 
phases of philanthropy and reform. Re- 
ports will be given by the chairmen of the 
departments of ‘‘Philanthropy.” ‘‘Educa- 
tion,” ‘Sanitary Science,” ‘‘Domestic Econ- 
omy,” “Government,” and ‘‘Art,’”’ and from 
the Vice-Presidents of districts, followed 
by discussions. 

All charitable and philanthropic associa- 
tions and all organizations working in the 
interest of temperance, prison, or other re- 
forms, are cordiaily invited to send dele- 
gates. All persons interested in any of 
these questions are invited to attend; and 
all members of the Association are urged to 
be present, that their thought and voice 
may aid in molding the future of the Illi- 
nois Social Science Association. 

Suse M. D. Fry, President. 
8. A, RicHarps, Secretary. 





MODERN Society. 


Hillside Chapel, Concord, was crowded 
July 29 with listeners to the paper by Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, on ‘‘Modern Society.” 
Every seat was occupied, and the passage- 
ways were filled with chairs brought over 
from Dr. Harris’s. A large party drove 
over from Newton, and more than usual 
came on the morning trains. Nearly 1500 
people were present, and the full time for 
lecture and discussion was occupied. A 
full abstract of the lecture follows:— 

What means this summons, O friends, to 
the groves of Academe? I heard in the dis- 
tance the measured tread of Philosophy. I 
mused: ‘‘How grave and deliberate is she! 
How she matches with thought! No irrel- 
evance, no empty ballooning is allowed in 
that Concord school. Nothing frivolous 
need apply there for admission. And lo! 
in the midst of this severe entertainment an 
interlude is called for in the great theatre.” 
I am invited to fly hither as well as my age 
and infirmities will allow, and to discourse 
to you on modern —- Modern society 
comes in a questionable shape, bringing 
with it airs from heaven and blasts from 
hell. I have spoken to it, and it has show- 
ed me my father’s ghost. How shall I 
speak of it, and tell you what it has taught 
me? You must think my alembic a nice 
one, indeed, since you bid me to the analy- 
sis of these subtle and finely mingled forces, 
You may intend that, having tried and fail- 
ed in this task, I shall learn for the future 
the difficult lesson of holding my peace. 
But, since a text is supposed to make it sure 
that the sermon shall have in it one good 
sentence, let metake for my text a saying 
of the philosopher Kant. According to 
Kant, a logical opposition is brought in 
view when one attribute of a certain thing 
is at once affirmed and denied. There are 
opposites which exclude each other and op- 
posites which can coexist. 

How self-contradicting, in the first place, 
is the nature of man! How sociable he is! 
also, how unsociable! Man, of all animals, 
is at once the most gregarious and the 
most solitary. So great, indeed, are the 
contrasts between individuals, that we 
sometimes find it hard to believe the saying 
that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth.” Contradictions on a 
wide scale exist between the savage and 
civilized nations, and there are great dissim- 
ilarities in the same family. The priest 
who sits at the confessional and hears the 
secrets of those who come to him may be of 
the same family as some of his patients. 
Humanity is a thing of oppositions, polar 
and substantial, and its contradictions do 
not exclude, but complement each other. 
Its results are the mighty agreements of 
church and state, the affections and disaf- 
fections of the family and the unity in the 
contradiction is the wonder. The sum and 
substance of the fundamental agreement of 
men is the desire of good, which marks, 
more than anything else, the progress of the 
race. As education is enlarged the agree- 
ment of mankind becomes greater in ob- 
jects to be sought by the promotion of their 
best interests. But where shall I find so- 
ciety for you? Henry Thoreau found it 
here, in the passionless face of nature. 
Here the shy Hawtborne could dwell un- 
molested, not even overshadowed by the 
revered sage who makes reserve and dis- 
tance such important elements of good man- 
ners. Mr. Alcott has transplanted here 
those sacred olives whose chrism rests upon 
his honored brow. The society which my 
words shall introduce here must be neither 
vulgar nor dull. 

ow, if I had a flying machine! Well, I 
have one, and its name is Memory. Sit 
with me on its movable plat ‘orm, and I will 

ive you some peeps at the thing itself, 
eaving you to discuss after me its raison 
d'etre. Come with me to Cairo, to Shepard’s 
Hotel, and see whom we find sitting at the 
table. There are Sir Samuel Baker and 
Lady Baker. He has explored the wilds of 
Africa, and she sometimes wears around 
her neck a necklace of tiger’s claws from a 
tiger shot by her husband with a rifle which 
she loaded and presented to him. He is 
English and sheis Roumanian, There are 
a Russian count and an English lord. It 
was told that there was a poor Italian fami- 
ly there, and we at the hotel undertook to 
raise a relief fund for them by subscription. 
I carried the paper to the lord, who snub- 
bed me and gave me a sovereign. I took it 
to Sir Samuel Baker, who snubbed me stiil 
more, and gave me nothing. So there we 
were, the different nationalities contributing 
to the relief of an Italian in Egypt. There 
we see the professional beauty, with dewy 
eyes and sparkling teeth, who is so clad as 
to reveal and suggest her charms, and who 
is perfectly conscious of her attractions. 
They are made to do duty, and they become 
offensive in the gymnastics of an advertised 
flirtation. [Laughter.] There are an Eng- 
lish nobleman and his wife and some relig- 
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ious enthusiasts who cut themselves and 
act in the very spirit of temptation in which 
it was said to Christ: “If thou be good 
cast thyself down from hence.” : 

Next, the lecturer left the city and table 
@héte and portrayed the castes and charac. 
ters, manners and customs as displayed on 
a@ voyage on the River. Nile. The audience 
was then carried to a scene in a Cyprus 
seaport, and the friends and characters the 
lecturer had met there. Jaffa, of the Cry. 
saders, Joppa, of Peter and Paul, were de. 
picted; and the mission-school she saw 
there, kept by a Rhode Island lady. The 
little boy who felt for the first time the ef. 
fects of washing his face, a habit which is 
one of the prejudices of modern civilization 
tried the effects of water upon the dirty 
hovel in which he lived, making it almost 
unrecognizable compared with its unclean 
condition. 

After this, where can an ancient, respec- 
table dirt devil feel himself secure? So the 
nations are spreading their customs every- 
where. The maxim becomes vain nowa- 
days that there should be ‘‘a place for every- 
thing, and everything should be in its 
place.”” Cleopatra’s needles point their 
moral in London and in New York. The 
Prince of Wales hunts tigers in the Panjab, 
Hyde park is in the desert or on the Nile, 
America is all over the world. Against 
this universal game of ‘‘puss in the corner” 
reaction must come some day in some shape, 
or anywhere will mean nowhere for those 
who, starting in the geographical pursuit of 
pleasure, find it nowhere and never return 
home, 

The oppositions of humanity have under. 
gone many changes. Paul called them in 
his day “bond and free, male and female.” 
Christianity effaced old oppositions, and 
created new ones. The old eogentions 
were national, personal, selfish. The new 
opposition was moral. The work of Jesus 
lay in the normal direction of human na. 
ture. The unification which is to be at- 
tained will leave savage animals and man- 
ners the only things to be opposed. Mod- 
ern society seeks unification. With every 
new discovery in the material world has 
come a corresponding discovery concerning 
the variety of human gifts and their appli- 
cation to useful ends. What men and wo- 
men are good for can be more widely stated 
to-day than in any preceding age of the 
world’s history. Comparison should be a 
strong point in modern society. When trav- 
eling was laborious and difficult, the mass 
of the people of one country knew little of 
it. When learning was rare, only a few 
knew the secrets of thought anc science, 
the many not knowing that such things 
were to be known. When wealth was rare, 
luxury was monopolized by a small class, 
and the larger part of mankind had only 
the right to live miserably. Now all this is 
changed. We in our day become able to 
make the largest and most general compari- 
son of human conditions which has ever 
been possible to cy ae owing to the 
unveiling of treasure of the past, and the 
interpretation of its experience and doctrine 
given us by the modern scholar and arch- 
wologist. 

And now, what is the problem of modern 
socicty? How to use its vast resources. 
Here is where the office of true ethics comes 
in. No giftcan make rich those who are 
poor in wisdom. The wealth which should 
build up society will pull it down if its 
possession lead to fatal luxury and indul- 
gence. Thefreedom of intercourse which 
makes one nation known to another, and 
puts the outcome of the most advanced at 
the service of the most barbarous, is like a 
flood which carries everywhere the seeds of 
good andevil. The ripening of these de 
pends much upon the accident of the hu- 
man soil they may happen to find. To 
America it was said at the outset, ‘‘Prepare 
to receive the world and to make it free.” 
But where is God's image in this human 
brute who lands on our shores, full only of 
the insolence of beggary? Honorand glory 
to those patient, good men and women who 
will redeem his children from the degrada- 
tion which scems almost proper to him. 

Modern society is chiefly occupied with 
a vast assimilation of novelties. While the 
new world has to digest laws and traditions, 
the old world has to digest ideas. Thanks 
to the good Puritan stomach which we in- 
herit, the process goes on with little inter- 
ruption; but across the seas, in Rome, in 
Germany, in Russia, what nausea, what 
quarreling with the fatal morse] upon 
which Providence compels the lips to close! 
‘*Non possumus,”’ say the priests of the old 
order. ‘‘Possum,” replies the Eternal Pow- 
er. The French republic and the English 
monarchy succeed best in this altering of 
old habits to suit new emergencies. When 
extremes are greatest the contest is natural. 
A pope fears the cup of poisoned chocolate, 
and dare not drink the wine of the Eucha- 
rist without a tester. The throne of the 
Russian autocrat is over the deadly mine of 
the Nihilist. German vanity and diploma- 
cy bring back the shadow of the medieval 
muddle. The living heart’s blood of hu- 
manity comes to us out of those struggles, 
an immeasurable gift for good or for evil. 
Can we be quick enough with our schools, 
just enough in our government, sincere and 
devout enough in our churches? What 
will Europe do with the ideas, what will 
America do with the people? These are 
questions of the present time. 


OMNIPOTENCE OF MONEY. 


One of the serious social questions of the 
day is the omnipotence of money. People 
of ton use this expression in a quasi-sarcastic 
sense, not seriously intending what they say. 
But the power of money nowadays is such 
that it seriously becomes us to ask the ques- 
tion whether there is anything which it can- 
not do. What ancient strong-holds of taste, 
sentiment and prejudice bas it not stormed 
and carried? A servant who sought a place 
during the first years of the ‘‘shoddy” infla- 
tion asked a lady who was willing to engage 
her, ‘“‘Are you shoddy, ma’am,or old family? 
I want to live with shoddy, because it pays 
the highest wages.” The watchwords © 
society as often come from its humbler as 
from its higher class, and the womaa uncon- 
sciously uttered the word which was to rule 
society from that time to this. Money, dur- 
ing the last twenty years, has wiped over 
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all the old landmarks and obliterated them. 
Religion itself stands aghast at this baptism 
of gold which can convert the Jew and 
heathen, the brigand and the robber into 
saints of social prestige. For money bribes 
the court and the pulpit and buys the press. 
The highest genius pays homage toit. If 
the duke has not money he will seek in 
wedlock the most undesirable of women, if 
she is also the richest. Royalty bows to the 
splendid cloak of vulgarity and invites it to 
dine and drive. Happy day, you will say, 
for labor, which money symbolizes. But 
money does not always symbolize honest 
intelligent industry. A great fortune often 
represents transactions akin to theft, some- 
times to the thing itself, which the world is 
Spartan enough to approve of if the crimi- 
nal 1s only keen enough to escape detection. 
Those, too, who have earned their money 
honestly leave it to their children who turn 
their backs upon the class of which their 
parents came, and desire to know nothing 
of the bread-winning arts which they were 
constrained to practise. We have, within 
the last ten years, had a severe lesson on the 
instability of wealth in some of its most 
trusted forms. It should not frighten one to 
see the court and its underlings venal. Court 
and courtiers are a show, and money is the 
condition by which a show lives. But I 
look into the domain of letters, and ask 
whether that is still uncorrupted. I do not 
think that it is. The refined tastes of liter- 
ary people lead them to value entertainment 
at the houses of therich. The luxurious 
rooms, the abundant table, the easy persi- 
flage, in which worldiy tact knows enough 
to flatter recognized talent,—do not these 
illicebra seduce to-day even the stern heart 
of Philosophy? How unkind was society 
to Margaret Fuiler! It was reluctant to 
show her the courtesy due to a gentlewo- 
man. Its mean gossip treated her as if she 
had been bevend the pale of elegance and 
good taste, and almost beyond good behav- 
ior. What was her offence against society? 
A humanity too large and .bsorbing, a mind 
too brave and independent for its common- 
place. Add to these the fact. that she had 
neither fashion nor fortune. But the things 
she asked for are granted to-day by every 
thinking mind, and she is remembered as 
illustrious. But if she should come back to- 
morrow, as she was, poor in purse and plain 
in person, and assume her old hardship, 
would Boston treat her any better than in 
days of yore? Would she not find even 
among Brook farmers a looking toward 
Beacon street which might surprise her? 
The literary man who went so bravely from 
abstract philosophy to its concrete expres- 
sion, whose learned hands took up the spade 
and hoe, and whose early peas were praised 
by those who contemned his principles,— 
would he, at a later day, grown urbane and 
fashionable, would he have bowed to his 
former self, if he had met him dusty and on 
foot in Central park, while he himself should 
be well mounted? I think he would have 
bowed, but it would not the less have cost 
him something. 

I said just now that money could buy the 
the press. ‘his is shameful, because the 
press, more than any other power, can afford 
to be frank and sincere. Freedom is the 
very breath of life in its nostrils; yet it is 
to-day largely salaried by the enemies of 
freedom. It was painful to me to see lately 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser an editorial 
defence of the Jesuits, in which they were 
characterized as a body of mild and learned 
men, chiefly occupied with the instruction 
of youth. The writer might as well have 
characterized a tiger as a harmless creature, 
incapable of the use of firearms. [Laugh- 
ter.] To me the worship of wealth mfeans 
the triumph of cunning and villany over un- 
successful virtue. "Tis a second Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. It means neglect an 1 insult 
for the few who follow high views in life 
through evil and good report. The barbaric 
love of splendor still lives in man with the 
thirst for blood. Where shall we find the 
antidote to this metallic poison? Perhaps 
in the homeopathic principle of cure. 

THE FOLLIES OF SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Howe next spoke of what is called 
in Paris sqciety of representation. The 
guests are admitted to entertainments by 
card or ticket. Allis for large effects, for 
mere show; no general introductions are 
given; there is no social fusion. People of 
culture and education want a society very 
different from this. They have no desire 
for the great Babylon of the world. The 
stage form of social life should be supplant- 
ed by true and intimate social gatherings, 
where, around a board simply spread, mind 
is kindled by mind, and true enjoyment is 
reached. Odi profanum vulgus et arceo, 
says Horace. And I, a democrat of the 
democrats, will say so, too. I reverence 
the masses of mankind, rich or poor. My 
heart beats high when I think of the good 
which human society has already evolved, 
and the greater good which is in store for 
those who are to come after us. But I hate 
the profane vulgarity which courts public 
notice and mention, as the chief end of ex- 
istence, and which, in so doing, puts out of 
sight those serious ends and interests which 
each generation is bound to pursue for itself 
and promote for its successors. The time 
of poor Marie Antoinette was such a period, 
said Mrs, Howe, as she had been criticising 
adversely. 

The indolence of mankind must beara 
part of the blame for the wrongs which are 
prevalent in society. Indolence and lack of 
effort for what is higher make society worse 
than it need be. Many a woman will pass 
for elegant in a ball-room, or even at a 
court drawing-room, whose want of true 
breeding would become evident in a chosen 
company. The reason why education is so 
poor among women of fashion is, that it is 
not needed for the life they elect to lead; 
they never know its peace and delight. 
Dress and manners are the chief power 
On this stage of the great world’s life, and 
their devotees try to attract attention by 
Vulgar effect. The tailor isa man of des- 
tiny, though his sway is somewhat weak- 
ened by the growing simplicity and plain 
ness of the dress of men. But what shall I 
Say of the supreme arrogance of the dress- 
maker andthe supreme meekness of her 
Victim? The fashionable woman says to 
her dressmaker: ‘Do what you will with 
me; make me modest or immodest; tie up 


my feet, or straighten my arms, till use of 
them becomes impossible; deprive my figure 
of all drapery, or upholster it like a window 
frawe. ay, set me in the centre of a mov- 
able tent, make me a nuisance to myself and 
everybody clse, but array me so that people 
shall look at me, and so that I shall be in 
the fashion.” Intensified self-censciousness 
is the worst enemy of beauty. Where this 
is so strong that it is not perceived, the 
mind has first been enslaved. 

Mrs. Howe next came to the subject of 
American travel abroad. European immi- 
grants to our country Me improve- 
ment here, and are a great benefit to us; but 
what can be said of the return which Europe 
levies upon us in the form of our travellers 
abroad? Many an American young man 
becomes so much expatriated that he is at 
home only in Europe, and not much there. 
They live abroad for a time, and bring back 
the habits of betting and gambling. Our 
young women study well abroad, some of 
them, but some fly between England and 
Italy like a feather on the wave, disappear- 
ing at last. The Daisy Millerish chip is 
seen in many places under circumstances 
which reflected no honor on mother or 
daughter. ‘I'hey are travelling abroad, but 
their company is marked by the absence of 
one person—the father—who is about in 
America, working for their enjoyment. 
These travellers have an air of homelessness 
as they wander about from place to place, 
while the husband and father is at home 
working like a steam fan to keep these but- 
terflies of fashion in motion. Some of 
these young women go about for the es- 
pecial purpose of seeking a husband with a 
title, and the father at home is working 
hard for the luxury of a titled son-in-law, 
who cannot earn his own bread, and has no 
desire ever todo so. Mrs. Howe urged the 
better acquaintance of American young 
men and women with each other, with the 
happy marriages which are likely to result 
from such acquaintance, instead of this 
seeking titled poverty, lack of sympathy, 
and too often something worse in the guise 
of a foreign count. 

There is a growing interest among the 
thinking people of Europe in popular pro- 
gress in America. And our progress is 
truly wonderful, but here we meet the dark, 
designing Jesuit who seeks our shore and 
spins his web about our rose-trees. Mrs. 
Howe then passed on to the relations of 
women in modern society, speaking of the 
protestants of the past, and wondering if 
there were women to-day in America who 
would protest against their enslaved condi- 
tion and work with Mrs. Butler in England 
and other women reformers for the eleva- 
tion of their sex. After the lecture closed, 
the conversation was carried on for an hour 
under her direction. Toclose the proceed- 
ings she recited, by request, her famous 
«Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 





WHICH POLITICAL PARTY? 
Eprror JouRNAL:—The National Prohi- 
bition party, in the eleventh article of its 
platform, embraces thorough republican’ 
principles, especially in its imperative de 
mand for Woman Suffrage. If there was 
nothing more of interest in their declaration 
of principles, that alone should be sufficient 
to attach women unflinchingly to them as co- 
workers, and as voters whenever the oppor- 
tunity to vote is given. Please read and 
note the substance of that plank, as follows: 


We cordially invite all voters, without regard to 
former party afilliations, to unite with us in the use 
of the ballot for the abolition of the drink system 
under the authority of our national and state gov- 
ernments. We also demand as a right, that women 
having privileges of citizens in other respects, shall 
be clothed with the ballot for their protection. 


How can suffragists ignore a political par- 
ty adopting these principles? It seems to 
me there must be a lack of courage in men 
who will labor hard against their better 
convictions to support the Republican par- 
ty, simply because it is rich and powerful; 
powerful in its wealth of material things, 
filched from a confiding constituency. I 
hope the women will not fail in courage in 
this matter. As Woman Suffragists and 
temperance workers, we need never look 
foraid or comfort from either of the old 
political parties. Especially we may not 
from the Democratic party, which is the 
rum party per se. 

Examine the status of the Prohibition 
party, which is the only Woman Suffrage 
party, and the only true Republican party. 
Eight years ago it polled 7000 votes; four 
years ago, 35,000, a larger proportional in- 
crease than any new political party since 
my recollection of a half-century. I have 
no doubt but the party will have 175,000 
votes this year. And that, four years hence, 
it will carry the nation, and become the 
dominant power. Hundreds of Republi- 
cans will vote with it this time who never 
did so before, feeling that they are not sac- 
rificing a single Republican principle, and 
so it will be with others not strictly *‘joined 
to their idols.” 

What do you mean by having an “‘inside 
position” in politics? Do you mean those 
inside that magic circle wherein courage 
vanishes and intrigue rules? If we look to 
that force to inaugurate a new party, dooms- 
day will find us waiting still. 

Mark me. All the men adapted to that 
work have left the oid party rings long ago, 
and have found more honorable employ- 
ment than catering to the rum-and-money 
power. The Prohibition party 1s composed 
of men with mothers to respect, and daugh- 
ters to care for; and they are determined to 
go on, and in every way encourage the 
growth of that party whose watchword 
shall be ‘‘Justice to women,” and to men 
and children too. Such a party has already 
come. What the suffrage workers, men 





and women, ought to do, is to unite their 
efforts and make it the party of the nation. 


I intend to vote the Prohibition ticket, even 
if I am obliged to stand alone. I am confi- 
dent the'party will gain strength just as the 
Abolition party did, by gathering to it the 
better elements of all parties, drawn to it 
by the courageous manhood of the few 
brave hearts that time after time, has stood 
up all alone to face the foe. 

H. B. B., in replying to Mary and Ellen 
asks: ‘‘Can anything be gained for Suffrage 
by defeating a party, two-fifths of whom 
are our friends, for the sake of placing in 
power a party less than one-fifth of whom 
are such? I answer ‘‘Yes, most assuredly.” 
For, by taking from the one the two-fifths, 
and from the other the nearly one-fifth, and 
by uniting both with the outside elements 
in our favor, we certainly shall have the 
three-fifths power of the nation combined 
on the side of justice. Moreover, when the 
Republican party is disintegrated, the liv- 
ing, progressive part of it will at once seek 
its proper place. It will be forced into 
place by the natural law of affinity. 

No man living is more ready and willing 
than I to give the Republican party credit 
for its past good deeds. But, when I was 
a lad, I was often told that ‘‘one good deed 
done willingly, was worth a score done 
grudgingly.” The great act of the Repub- 
lican party has been freeiug the slaves. Ace 
a war measure the party did it, because they 
were forced to do so by the ultra-liberal 
sentiment which surrounded it. To say it 
was a free-will act of the party, is untrue. 
The leaders fought against it with might 
and main until the emergencies of the times 
demanded it as a last resort.. ’Tis true the 
Republican party grew out of the idea of 
non-extension of slavery in the territories. 
A most worthy thought. Yet it was by no 
means great enough to declare the slave free 
by Divine right. The party freed the slave 
as a policeman sometimes makes an arrest, 
not of his own free-will, but because the 
people demand it; and, he being the person 
clothed with power to execute tke law, 
must do it. Because they did this good 
deed they Gemand power, ard seem to think 
that all peoples, for all time, ought to ac- 
knowledge their superiority. They do not 
see that in the completion of their work 
through the amendments, they more firmly 
secured the bonds of twelve million women. 
They have authorized ignorant black men, 
who were previously reckoned with the 
brutes, to make laws controlling the actions 
of intelligent black and white women. 

The Republican party has also declared 

in favor of intoxicating beverages, by rec- 
ognizing their mercantile value and licens- 
ing their sale. Thus they oblige the temper- 
ate to bear the burdens of the intemperate; 
in fact, oblige all men and women who de 
plore the traffc, to license the criminal acts 
of drunkards and villains. By this inter- 
pretation of law they declare the-nation in- 
capable and without right to prevent crime, 
the most dangerous and disastrous crime 
known to the civilized world, the crime of 
drunkenness. Thus they have established 
precedents for the youth of our land, which 
are sure to lead them, if followed, to physi- 
cal and moral destruction. Is it possible 
we have no right to prohibit our enemies 
from striking down our friends? Let us not 
depend on what any political party shall say 
about this matter, but let us ask God, whose 
spirit 1s within us, and who has the distri- 
bution of human rights at His own dispos- 
al. He shall be our only sure guide. 
The only really important issues under 
consideration to-day are Woman Suffrage 
and Prohibition. Embodied in these grand 
movements are the questions: Shall we 
have a nation of free, temperate men and 
women governing themselves? Or, shall 
we have a nation of drunkards, criminals, 
idiots, iunatics, paupers, and weak women, 
governed by a wealthy, dissipated minority 
of unprincipled aristocrats? These grave 
questions must be answered at the polls 
sooner or later. 

Let every man who cares for the welfare 
of his wife, children, friends and country- 
men cast his ballot for Maine’s long-tried 
champion of temperance, Neal Dow. Do 
this, and we need have no fears but our 
work in days to come will be held in as 
high esteem as is that of William Lloyd 
Garrison and those other brave souls who 
championed the cause of the down-trodden 
black man. J. &. CAMPBELL. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Miss Adelaide Neilson was buried at 
Brompton cemetery, England, a large num- 
ber of distinguished persons attending the 
funeral. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's ‘“‘Modern Socie- 
ty,” recently read at the Concord School of 
Philosophy, is to be published in Roberts 
Brothers’ popular ‘‘Handbook Series.” 


The story in the JouRNAL of August 21, 
entitled ‘‘Aunt Ruth’s Valentine,” and cred- 
ited to the Covenant, should have been cred- 
ited to Wide Awake, in which it appeared, 
February, 1879. 

An American edition of Mr. Frederick 
Metcalfe’s ‘‘The Englishman and the Scan- 
dinavian,” a comparison of Anglo-Saxon 
and Old Norse literature, will shortly issue 
from the press of D. Lothrop & Co. 











Mrs. G. Leasure, who died recently, near 
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Chillicothe, O., aged one hundred yearss 
has been counted in every census and leaves 
a son eighty years of age. But she has 
never voted, living and dying a subject. 


Miss Ellen Vincent, of Boston, Mass., 
has just finished a course of highly inter- 
esting sermons, or Bible Readings at ‘‘The 
Willoughby Avenue Methodist’’ Church, 
Brooklyn, of which Rev. Anna Oliver is 
pastor. 


The University of Denver has just been 
incorporated, and the Rev. David H. Moore 
has been elected chancellor. He is also 
president of Colorado Seminary. The pros- 
pects of the new university are said to be} 
encouraging. 

The Empress Eugenie seemed, upon her 
arrival at St. Helena, feeble, but cheerful. 
On alighting from her carriage at Long- 
wood, she proceeded to a minute inspection 
of every room in the old house—that in 
which Napoleon I. died—and more particu- 
larly the spot where he drew his last breath. 


We would like to engrave a prophecy on 
stone to be read of generations in the future. 
The negro in these States will be slave again 
or cease to be. Hissole refuge from extinc- 
tion will be in slavery to the white man. — 
Meridian (Miss.) Mercury. Is it to escape 
from such prophecies as the above the ne- 
groes are preparing for another exodus? 


Rev. Frederick B. Carter, of St. George’s 
Church, Brooklyn, lately preached upon 
‘‘Personal Influence,” text, 1st Peter iii: 
14. ‘Likewise ye wives be in subjection 
to your own husbands,” upon which Anna 
Holyoke Howard inthe Church Union, com- 
ments in favor of the obedience theory, for- 
getting that Christ said, ‘‘Call no man your 
master upon earth.” 


The September number of the North 
American Review will contain an article on 
the ruins of Central America, by M. Char- 
nay, the leader of the expedition now ex- 
ploring Central America under the auspi- 
ces of the American and French govern- 
ments; also a paper on the trial of Mrs. 
Surratt, containing many new facts, writ- 
ten by the only surviving member of her 
counsel. 

There are indications that the Quincy im- 
provements are to be introduced in the 
schools of that energetic region, ‘‘the Far 
West,” before they make their way into the 
Eastern schools not influenced by Colonel 
Parker’s presence. It is encouraging to see 
that the newest civilization in this country 
is beginning rightly, and will have fewer 
blunders to correct than those older States 
which are in the bonds of red-tape as re- 
gards the school system. 


It will be noticed that about all the adopt- 
ed citizens voted against every measure that 
tended to curtail or restrict the sale of in- 
toxicating beverages. It has been usual, 
not only this year, but in years past, with 





the naturalized citizen, to declare that li- 


cense promotes temperance. The records of 
our courts and penal institutions show the 
fallacy of such an argument. About three- 
fourths of all the criminals and tramps made 
so by the use of intoxicating liquors, are 
‘foreigners, 


The soldier of the Union has done his 
work and has done it well. The work of 
the schoolmaster is now in order. Wher- 
ever his work shall be well done, in all our 
borders, it will be found that there, also, 
the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence will be cherished, the sentiment 
of nationality will prevail, the equal rights 
amendments will be cheerfully obeyed and 
there will be ‘‘the home of freedom and the 
refuge of the oppressed of every race and of 
every clime.”—President Hayes. 


Books and pamphlets on the subject of 
visiting among the poor, or on nursing, or 
biographies of persons who have given their 
lives to the service of the poor and suffering, 
also upon the management of refuges and 
institutions, are greatly needed for the use 
of the visitors of the Associated Charities. 
A special library upon these topics will be 
of value to Boston, and we ask individuals 
who possess scattered volumes or papers on 
these topics to be so kind as to add them to 
the collection now being made at Room 41, 
Charity Building, Chardon Street. 


The American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science which met in Boston 
August 25th, will close on Wednesday, 
September ist. The headquarters of the 
Association are held at the Institute of 
Technology, and the general sessions are 
held in Huntington Hall. A post-office was 
opened at the Institute August 23d, and all 
letters and papers addressed to members at 
the ‘‘A. A. A. 8., Boston, Mass.,” are deliv- 
ered there. To avoid the dispersion of the 
members between the morning and after- 
noon sessions, and the consequent loss of 
time, a simple daily lunch is served to mem- 
bers and guests in the gymnasium of the In 
stitute. 


The Prohibitionists are out with the call 
for the State convention to be held at 
Worcester, September 8. It is addressed to 
the Prohibitionists irrespective of sex; and 
the determination is to put in nomination a 
full state and electoral ticket. The plans 
do not yet appear to be fully formed. It is 
possible Dr. Miner may be called upon to 
preside, and that the candidate for governor 
will be Mr. Almy of New Bedford. Mr. 
Faxon proposes to keep the fires burning for 
his peculiar work as heretofore, and will 
bend his energies to securing Prohibitionists 
in the Legislature while working with the 
regular Republican organization. There is 
little interest in the straight prohibitory 
movement this season. The Greenbackers 
propose also a convention. Their Faneuil 
Hall meeting, at which Weaver is to speak, 
and to which Butler has been invited, is to 
be held on the 27th, 
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ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


Mr, Wright, in his remarks at the funeral, 
said that ‘‘Appeal to the Christian Women 
of the South” made Angelina Grimké a 
forced exile from her native State.” As she 
never voluntarily spoke of what she had 
done or suffered, few, if any, of the aboli- 
tionists, either knew then, or know now, 
that she was really exiled by an Act of the 
Charleston city government. When her 
“Appeal” came out, a large number of cop- 
ies were sent by mail to South Carolina. 
Most of them were publicly burned by post- 


masters. Not this, the city au- 
thorities learned Grimké was in- 
tending to visit and sisters, and 

the wi Thereupon, the 
oe of called upon i 
Grimké, and her to inform her 
daughter that the police had been instructed 
to prevent her ing while the steamer re- 


edin port, and tosee to it that she 
should not communicate, by letter or other- 
wise, with any persons in the city; and, fur- 
ther, that if sheshould elude their vigilance, 
and go on shore, she would be arrested and 
imprisoned, until the return of the steamer. 
Her Charleston friends at once conveyed to 
her the message of the mayor, and added 
that the people of Charleston were so in- 
censed against her that, if she should go 
there, despite the mayor's threat of pains 
and penalties, she could not escape personal 
violence at the hands of the mob. She re- 
lied to the letter that her going would 
oubtless compromise her f y,—not on] 
distress them, but put them in peril, whic 
she had neither heart nor right to do; but 
for that fact,she would certainly exercise her 
constitutional right as an American citizen, 
and go to Charleston to visit her relatives, 
and, if for that the authorities should in- 
flict upoa her pains and penalties, she would 
willingly bear them, assured that such an 
outrage would help to reveal to the free 
States the fact that slavery defies and tram- 
ples alike constitutions and laws, and thus 
outlaws itself. 

1t was stated at the funeral that the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Anti- 
slavery Society wrote to Miss Grimké invit- 
ing her to visit New York City, and hold 
meetings in private parlors, with Christian 
women, on the subject of slavery. Upon 
reading their letter, she handed it to her sis- 
ter Sarah, saying: “‘I feel this to be God’s 
call. I cannot Fecline it.” A long conver- 
sation followed, the details of which I re- 
ceived from Sarah not long after; and, as 
they present vividly the marked character- 
istics of both sisters, I give here, in sub- 
stance, such as I can recall, throwing it 
into the form of a dialogue, and indicating 
each opeeker by her initial. 

S.—Don’t decide suddenly. Consider it 
well. If you go, you assume a great re- 
sponsibility. 

A,.—I feel that I have nothing to decide: 
it is decided for me. You know how long 

I have been trying to find out what more 
I can do for the anti-slavery cause. Now 
here the Executive Committee have asked 
me to do a work which they think will help 
it greatly. They have thrown the door wide 
open without my knocking at it, or dream- 
ing there was such a door, or even having a 
thought, if there were such a one, that it 
was one for me toenter. This is all like a 
dream now; but I can’t undream it, and I 
can’t resist it. I must go. 

S.—But consider, you have never spoken 
in public, never even to an audience in a 
‘oe or. Besides, for four years you have 

n attending the meetings of ‘‘Friends,” 
where all are free to speak as the spirit 
moves, and, though you have felt deeply 
upon many of those subjects, you have nev- 
er on the meeting uttered a word. 

A,—You areright. I have neverspoken, 
but I never felt that I must speak. If Ihad 
ever felt that inward constraint upon me 
that I have felt to do many other things, 
I should most certainly have spoken. When 
I did those things, I could not help doing 
them; and, in doing each, I felt a blessing 
in my soul. Just so I feel about this. 

S.—But you know that you are constitu- 
tionally ve ne self-distrustful, easily 
penarann. Bes f You have a morbid shrink- 
ing from whatever would make you con- 
spicuous. 

A.—Yes, you have drawn me to the life. 
I confess that I have all that, and yet at 
times I have nothing of it. I know that I 
am diffident about aqramning responsibilities ; 
but when I feel that anything is mine to do, 
no matter what, then I have no fear. Just 
so I feel now. 

S.—Think of another thing: you are go- 
ing among strangers, you wear strange ‘4 
ments, speak in a strange language, will be 
in circumstances wholly novel, and about a 
work that you never attempted, never 
thought of, and most of those who will lis- 
ten to you have prejudices against abolition- 
ists, and also against a woman’s speaking to 
any audience. Now, in all these embarrass- 
ing circumstances, and in your lack of self- 
confidence and all experience, when you 
come to face an unsympathizing audience, 
does not it seem likely that you will find it 
pe gary to speak to edification, and thus 
will be forced to give it up altogether? 

A.—Yes, it seems presumptuous, prepos- 
terous, for me to undertake it; but yet I 
cannot refuse to do it. The conviction is a 

artof me. I cannot absolve myself from 
t. The responsibility is thrust upon me. 
I cannot thrust it off. What duty a aes 
me into, I cannot press myself out of. 

&.—I know you will not and cannot. My 
only desire is for you deliberately to look at 
all th just as they are, and alte each its 
due weight. If, after that, your conviction 
is unchanged, with my whole heart I’ll help 
you to it out. There is but one thing 
more that I think of. If you were to go 
upon this mission without the sanction of 
the ‘‘Meeting for Sufferings,” it would be 

ed as Tisorderly, a violation of the es- 
tablished of the society, and they 


would bably feel compelled to disown 
you. was of course prior to the dis- 
owpment that followed the ] 


A,—As my mind is made up abso. ded 
gc. senmnes ack thats tenes 0 go. For their 
delity to their views of duty, I honor them. 
It is a grief to me to grieve them, but I have 
no alternative. Very unpleasant it will be 





to be disowned, but misery to be self-dis- 
owned. 

S.—I have presented these considerations, 
that you _—_ carefully traverse the whole 
question and count all the costs. I dare not 
say a word against your decision. I see that 
it is final, and that you can make no other. 
To me, itis sacred. While we have been 
talking, I, too, have made my decision. It 
is this: where you go, I will go. What you 
do, I will to my utmost help you in doing. 
We have always thought and wept and 
pra together over this horrible wrong, 
aud now we will go and work together. 
There will be a deal to be done in private 
also: that I can help you about, and thus 
you will have the more strength to give to 
the meine. 

So Miss Grimké wrote at once to the com- 
mittee, accepting their invitation, thanking 
them for the salary offered, but declining to 
receive any; informing them that her sister 
would accompany and co-operate with her 
in her mission, and that they should both go 
exclusively at their own charges. 

The foregoing details were given to me 
by sister Sarah more than forty years ago. 
I made no notes of them then, and have 
made none since, nor of any other facts 
stated in these desultory sketches. The 
main Sronghte and facts, scope and spirit of 
them all, I vividly recall. ere and there 
I remember snatches of words and phrases, 
and now and then a sentence verbatim; but 
all that I assume to give in these details is 
the substance, not in the main the language 
in which it was clothed. 

That early shattering of her nervous sys- 
tem, already spoken of, with its waste of 
vital power, added to the heavier burdens 
wa weighed down life’s decline, brought 
on their natural result,—long foreseen, —the 

aralysis which wore out her latest years. 

he first stroke, which fell upon her six 
years since, brought out an element of char- 
acter known previously only to those who 
knew her best. Its immediate occasion 
was this: For weeks she had visited almest 
daily a distant neighbor, far gone in con- 
sumption, whose wife was her dear friend. 
One day, over-heated and tired out by work 
and a long walk in the sun, she passed their 
house in returning home, too much overdone 
to call, as she thought to do, and had gone 
a quarter of a mile toward home, when it 
oecurred to her, Mr. W. may be dying now! 
She turned back, and, as she feared, found 
him dying. As she sat by his bedside, hold- 
ing his hand, a sensation never felt before 
seized her so mene that she at once at- 
tempted to withdraw her hand, but saw that 
she could not, without disturbing his last 
moments, disengage it from his grasp. She 
sat thus, in exceeding discomfort, half an 
hour, with that strange feeling creeping up 
her arm and down her side. 

At last, his grasp relaxed; and she left 
only able to totter, and upon getting home, 
shé hardly knew how, declined supper, and 
went at once to bed, saying only, ‘Tired, 
tired.” In the morning, when her husband 
rose, she said, “I’ve something to tell you.” 
Her tone alarmed him. ‘‘Don’t be alarm- 
ed,” she said. To his anxious question, 
Pray, what is it?” she said again: ‘‘Now 
you mustn’t be troubled. I’m not. It’s all 
for the best. Something ails my right side. 
I can’t move hand or foot. It must be par- 
alysis. Well, how thankful I should be 
that I have had the perfect use of all my 
faculties, limbs, and senses for sixty-eight 
years, and now, if they are to be taken from 
me, I shall have it always to be grateful for 
that I had them so long. Why I do think I 
am grateful for this too. Come, let us be 
grateful together.” Her half-palsied hus- 

and could respond only in weakest words 
to the appeal of his unpalsied wife. While 
exulting in the sublime triumph of her spirit 
over the stroke that felled her, well might 
he feel abashed, as he did, to find that, in 
such a strait, he was so poora help to her 
who, in all his straits, had been such a help 
to him! Aftera pause, she added: ‘Oh, 
possibly it is only the effect of my being so 
tired out last night. Why, it seems tomeI 
was never half so tired. I wonder if a hard 
rubbing of your ps | hands mightn’t 
throw it off.” Long an seney he plied 
with friction the parts affected, but no mus- 
cle responded. All seemed dead to volition 
and motion. Though thus crippled in a 
moment, she insisted upon rising, that she 
might be ready for breakfast at the usual 
hour. As the process went on, she play- 
fully enlivened it thus: ‘Well, here lama 
baby again,—have to be dressed and fed, 
pees lugged round in arms, or trundled 
oa wheel obeir, taught to walk on one foot, 
and to write and sew and darn stockings 
with my left hand. Plenty of new lessons 
to learn, that will keep me busy. See what 
a chance I have to learn patience. The dear 
Father knew just what I needed, etc. 

Soon after breakfast, she gave herself a 
lesson in writing with her left hand, stop- 
ping often, as she slowly scrawied on, to 
augh at her ‘quail tracks.” After three 


months of tireless persistence, she partially . 


recovered the use of her palsied muscles; so 
that she could write, sew, knit, be dishes, 
and sweep, and do—‘‘very shabbily,” as she 
insistec—almost everything that she had 
done before. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE EDITOR. 


The work of an editor can only be appre- 
ciated by those who have had the fortune to 
have had some little experience of it. The 
editor of a London daily newspaper is held 
answerable for every word in forty-eight, 
and sometimes sixty, columns. The merest 
slip of the pen, an epithet too much, a 
wrong date, a name misspelt or with a 
wrong initial before it, a mistake as to some 
obscure personage only too glad to seize the 
opportunity of showing himself, the misin- 
terpretation of some passage perhaps inca- 
pable of interpretation, the most trifling 
offence to the personal or national suscepti- 
bility of those who do not even profess to 
care for the feelings of others, may prove 
not only disagreeable, but even costly mis- 
takes; but they are among the least of the 
mistakes to which an editor is liable. As it 
is impossible to say what a night may bring 








forth, and the most important intelligence 
is apt to be the latest, it will often find him 
with none to share his responsibility, with- 
out advisers, and with colleagues either pre- 
engaged on other matters or no longer at 
hand. The editor must be ou the spot till 
the paper is sent to the press, and make de- 
cision on which not only the approval of the 
British public, but great events, and even 
great causes, may hang. All the most serious 
part of his duties has to be discharged at the 
end of a long day’s work, a day of interrup- 
tions and conversations, of letter reading 
and letter writing, when mind and body are 
not what they were twelve hours ago, and 
wearied nature is putting in her gentle pleas. 
An editor cannot husband his strength for 
the night’s battie with comparative repose 
in the solitude of a study or the freshness 
of green fields. He must see the world, con- 
verse with its foremost or busiest actors, be 
open to information, and on guard against 
error. All this ought to be borne in mind 
by those who complain that journalism is 
not infallibly accurate, just and agreeable. 
Their complaints are like those of the court 
lord who found fault with the disagreeable 
necessities of warfare.—London Times. 





AN EXQUISITE STORY. 


In the tribe of Neggden, there was a horse, 
whose fame was spread far and near, and a 
Bedouin of another tribe, by name Daher, 
desired extremely to possess it. Having 
offered in vain for it his camels and his 
whole wealth, he hit at length upon the fol- 
lowing device, by which he hoped to gain the 
object of his desire. He resolved to stain 
his face with the juice of an herb, to clothe 
himself in rags, to tie his leg and neck to- 
gether, so as to appear like a lame begger. 
Thus equipped, he went to Naber, the own- 
er of the horse, who he knew was to pass that 
way. When he saw Naber approaching on 
his beautiful steed, he cried out in a weak 
voice, ‘‘1am a poor stranger; for three days 
I have been unable to move from this spot 
to seek for food. I am dying; help me, and 
Heaven will reward you.” 

The Bedouin kindly offered to take him 
up on his horse and carry him home; but 
the rogue replied: 

“I cannot rise; I have no strength left.” 

Naber, touched with pity, dismounted, 
led his horse to the spot, and, with great 
difficulty, set the seemed beggar on its back. 
But no sooner did Daher feel himself in the 
saddle, than he set spurs to the horse, and 
galloped off, calling out as he did so, “‘It is 
I, Daher. I have got the horse and am off 
with it.” 

Naber called after him to stop and listen. 
Certain of not being pursued, he turned, and 
halted at a short distance from Naber, who 
was armed with a spear. 

‘*You have taken my horse,” said the lat- 
ter. ‘Since Heaven has willed it, I wish 
you joy of it; but I do conjure you never to 
tell any one how you obtained it.” 

‘“‘And why not?” said Daher. 

‘‘Because,”’ said the noble Arab, ‘‘another 
man might be really ill, and men would 
fear to help him. You would be the cause 
of many refusing to perform an act of char- 
ity, for fear of being duped as I have been.” 

Struck with shame at these words, Daher 
was silent for a moment, then springing 
from the horse, returned it to its owner, 
embracing him. Naber made him accom- 
pany him to his tent, where they spent a 
few days together, and became fast friends 
for life. —ZLamartine. 
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OBSTACLES TO HIGHER EDUCATION. 





We hear a great deal now-a-days about 
giving to woman the same opportunities as 
are given to the other sex, opportunities 
which will admit her into the highest insti- 
tutions of learning and will enable her to 
improve her powers of mind to their ut- 
most capacity. 

It is viewed as an experiment merely, by 
some, who believe there are physical hin- 
drances that never can be overcome; but 
they are willing that the trial should be 
made, feeling confident that it will not suc- 
ceed. In some cases it is likely to prove a 
failure, in the present physical condition of 
Woman. Not until the mothers of this gen- 
eration shall awake to the importance of 
educating their daughters to observe hy- 
gienic laws and become healthy in both body 
and mind, will they be able to attain it. 

Bound down by injurious fashions, and 
habits, and with hereditary evi!s to contend 
with, how fearfully the odds are against us. 

Let us consider some of the obstacles that 
can be overcome. They are seen in the 
manner of wearing clothing and in other 
customs of the sex. Men wear less clothing, 
and what is worn is in no way injurious to 
health. Neither hampered or tightened in 
any way, their clothes set freely and easily 
updn them. With their feet well protected, 
they are able to take any amount of fresh 
air and exercise, and are in condition to do 
any amount of physical or mental labor. 
How different is the case with girls! cer- 
tainly after they have arrived at twelve 
years and upwards. By this time they be- 
gin to imbibe false views of dress, and, if 
instructed in physiological laws, these are 
not adopted and enforced, but rather, from 
a false idea of what is beauty and grace, 
these laws are violated. 

With the majority of girls the first wish 





is to wear corsets. A small waist, as seen 
in others, and as read aout in books, is 
their delight. Many novelists do much 
harm, when they describe their lovely hero- 
ines with tapering waists, and many men 
are to blame also, for this fault in our sex, 
when they express admiration for a slender 
waist. 

I have recently heard of a young man who 
said to his aunt, ‘‘Auntie, why don’t you 
look pretty and small around your waist, as 
mamma and sisters do?” 

The difference was that in the one case 
the clothing had been worn easily and com- 
fortably while, in the other, the corset strings 
had been drawn tightly and the waist com- 
pressed. This practice induces weaknesses 
and well known diseases that unfit the mind 
for study, and for many positions in life. 

Another habit which helps to bring about 
the same result is the wearing of heavy 
skirts upon the hips, which should be borne 
from the shoulders. The tight elastic, also, 
worn above or below the knee, to keep up 
the stocking, is another hurtful practice. 
All of these should be avoided to insnre a 
healthier condition, while less fatigue would 
be felt in walking, or in performing any of 
the ordinary occupations of the day. 

When we think of our school buildings, 
with ‘their lofty staircases, and the school 
girls toiling up so many times a day, many 
of them clothed at such a disadvantage, we 
do not wonder at the complaint, so often 
heard, of headaches, and of being ‘‘So tired.” 

I do not believe in the many flights of 
stairs; but the ascent could be gained with 
much greater ease, and less injury, if the 
young ladies were wisely Gressed. I am 
thankful that the Woman’s Dress Reform 
is doing so great a work in remedying these 
evils, and in emancipating women from 
many of the pernicious customs of the age. 
But the good work does not spread fast 
enough. Few mothers, comparatively, see 
the importance of it yet. We need to have 
such women as Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Mrs. Livermore specify these evils when 
lecturing or writing upon Society, Fashion, 
and Reform. 

The present indication of the incoming of 
hoop skirts is much to be regretted. The 
round churn-like skirt is not so pretty and 
graceful as the folds of the dress falling 
gracefully at will. Nor can we admire the 
stiff, tied-up appearance of the woman who 
cannot step into a carriage without difficulty 
and awkwardness, instead of with the free 
and easy movements of one not so encum- 
bered. Oh! when will it be fashionable to 
be sensible? 

Let us, mothers, do what we can to re- 
move everything that trammels and hinders 
our girls from developing what brain power 
they do possess. Let us prepare this gener- 
ation for the possibilities of the next. Let 
us see to it then that our daughters are pro- 
perly clothed; that they have the right kind 
of food; that they have plenty of fresh air, 
by night as well as day, and abundant exer- 
cise out of doors. 

Many mothers think they must house 
their daughters in, in order to make them 
well behaved. But are such measures nec- 
essary to insure proper demeanor? I think 
not. Let us teach them self-respect, and to 
choose good companions, endeavoring to in- 
stil into their minds, pure and right views 
of the relations the sexes bear to one an- 
other, and toinspire in them a contempt 
for what is sensual and grovelling. 

As to the working out of this problem, as 
some term it, let them take into considera- 
tion that there are many well qualified young 
women in the poorer walks of life, with 
more than the average share of health, who 
desire a college education, but who have not 
the means to go beyond what the High 
School can give. Undoubtedly there are 
more than would be found among the 
wealthy. But weaknesses of the body keep 
back many. When these shall be overcome 
and the drawbacks that have checked the 
development of their mental powers, no 
longer exist, then, and not until then, will 
they be able to compete with men in learn- 
ing, and to start on a more advantageous 
footing in the race for it. M. H. C. 

Auburndale, Mass. 

A LICENSED TRAFFIC, 

In Delancey Street, near Sheriff, is a so- 
called ‘‘distillery,” a groggery of the vilest 
kind. The entrance is on a level with the 
sidewalk, which seems to have entered into 
an endless contest with the floor of the rum- 
shop as to which can become and remain 
the dirtiest. The entrance is lined with bar- 
rels filled with various kinds of liquors. 
‘There is no bar, but the keeper of the den 
receives orders for the miserable stuff that 
he sells over a rough, age worn table, dy the 
side of which stands a huge iron safe to se- 
cure the money of the poor wretches who 
buy his liquor. Over the door is a big sign 
which informs ‘‘all lovers of good things” 
that ‘‘a splendid drink” of any kind can be 
bought for five cents. Scarcely understand- 
ing what was meant by ‘good things,” a 
Tribune reporter stepped into the filthy hole 
about seven o’clock Saturday evening, and, 
after buying a cigar, seated himself upon a 
convenient keg to note the nature of the 
traffic in the place. Soon a pale, emaciated 
woman dragged herself in. She had scarcely 
sufficient clothing to cover her, and her 














gray hair was in disorder about her wrink 
led face. She was so weak that she could 
hardly drag one foot after the other through 
the dirty sawdust that covered the floor. 
She approached the table, and in quavering 
tones asked for five cents’ worth of gin. 

“Gimme yer money,” said the brute in 
charge. 

Five pennies were transferred from the 
wretched woman’s hand to the safe, and 
about a gill of the vile poiscn was poured 
into a bottle by one of the attendants. Ner- 
vously clutching the bottle, which she veinly 
trled to conceal beneath her tattered shawl, 
the poor creature crept away. 

The next customer was a little girl who 
shyly asked for a pint of brandy. As be- 
fore, the money was demanded before the 
liquor was given. 

Two tall, well-made men, with faces that 
clearly betokened years of dissipation, then 
came in. Their clothes were in tatters, and 
they trembled as they called feverishly for 
drink. ‘Ten cents,” was the answer from 
the man behind the desk. 

“I pay you to-morrer mornin’ sure, Bil- 
ly,” said one of the men in a husky voice. 

“We don’t trust. Git out.” 

“Oh, don’t refuse us, Billy. I'll pay you 
to-morrer, sure. Dan here will be my se- 
curity,” he continued, pointing to his com- 
panion. ‘Won't you, Dan?” 

The keeper of the place signed to his two 
burly attendants, who pounced upon the 
penniless fellows and threw them sprawl- 
ing into the dirty street. 

A crowd of workingmen came in, and 
these were well received by all in the place. 
lt was pay-night, and they had money to 
spend, so they were made welcome. They 
were quiet and orderly when they entered, 
but a few drinks sufficed to transform them 
into noisy, quarrelsome ruffians. If they 
had stopped at this stage, there might have 
been some damage done; this the proprietor 
knew, and to start them in the right direc- 
tion—toward helpless intoxication —he 
“treated.” This was the turning point, and 
drink followed drink until they were reduc- 
ed to astate of utter helplessness. Many of 
them sank upon the floor, powerless to move. 
These were dragged to the door by the at- 
tendants, cast out into the street, and left to 
the mercy of any thief who might rob them 
of the remainder of their week’s wages. 
The process of weeding out continued until 
only one was left, and he stood leaning 
against a barrel, blinking in a silly manner 
at the objects surrounding him. Soon a 
pretty little girl, about five years old, enter- 
ed, and walking up to him, placed her hand 
in his, and begged him to come home. “It’s 
all hic-right darlin’,” he gurgled, and as he 
started for the door, he lost his balance and 
fell heavily upon the floor. This was the 
signal for another ejection. In an instant 
he was lying upon the sidewalk, with his 
little girl harging, sobbing, over him. The 
reporter went to the little one’s assistance, 
and succeeded after much labor in getting 
the man on his feet. 

‘‘Where do you live?”’ asked the reporter 
of the child. 

‘Ooly around the corner, sir,” she lisped. 

It took about an hour to get the man 
‘‘arcund the corner” and into his home, but 
the reporter considered himself well repaid 
when he received the heartfelt thanks of 
the wife and child of the wretched drunk- 
ard.—New York Tribune. 





OLD AND NEW PAPERS-—SKETCHES OF 
MALIBRAN, 

Marie Felicita Malibran, one of the most 
highly-gifted vocal performers of modern 
times, was the eldest daughter of Manuel 
Garcia, the celebrated tenor. She was born 
in Paris in 1808. She made her début in 
opera in London in 1825, and in the follow- 
ing year came to New York, where she 
married Monsieur Malibran, a French bank- 
er, from whom she was divorced by the 
French courts in 1836, and, shortly after, 
married M. de Beriot, the famous violinist. 
She died the same year, during her engage- 
ment at the musical festival in Manchester, 
regretted by ali classes, both for her fine en- 
dowments and her generous disposition. 

She expended, with remarkable benevo- 
lence, the great sums which she won. She 
possessed a rich audacity in following up 
her momentary inspirations. On one occa- 
sion, having passed the whole night at 4 
ball, on her return home, finding she had 
to play that night, she retired to bed and 
slept till noon. On rising, she ordered her 
saddle horse, galloped off, returned home 
at six, partook of a hurried dinner, and 
away to the opera, where she was to play 
Arsace. Having dressed for the part, she 
was about to announce her readiness, when, 
overcome by exhaustion, she fell down in & 
fainting fit. In an instant the alarm spread, 
and assistance was summoned. Twenty 
different remedies were tried, bottles of per- 
fume and other restoratives proffered, and 
among them a bottle of hartshorn. In the 
confusion of the moment, M. Robert, the 
manager (who was terrified out of his senses 
by this unfortunate occurrence), unluckily 
seized the bottle of hartshorn, and applied 
it to the lips instead of the nose of the faint- 
ing prima donna. Madame Malibran recov- 
ered, but alas! the hartshorn had frightfully 
blistered her lips. Here was an unforeseen 
misfortune; the house was already filled; 
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the audience was beginning to manifest im- 
patience. It was now too late to change 
the performance. M. Robert knew not 
what apology to offer. “Stay,” exclaimed 
Madame Malibran, ‘‘l’ll remedy this.” Tak- 
ing up a pair of scissors, she approached 
the looking-glass and, though suffering the 
most acute pain, she cut from her lips the 
skin which had been raised by the blisters. 
Ten minutes afterwards, she was on the 
stage singing with Semiramide Sontag. 
One day a friend accused her of being gen- 
erally too tame in the opening scene of her 
characters. Her reply was curious, “I 
look upon the heads in the pit as one great 
mass of wax candles.. If I were to light 
them all up at once, they would waste and 
soon burn out. But, by lighting gradually, 
I obtain in time a brilliant illumination. 
My system is to light up the public by de- 
grees.” To gratify her audience at Man- 
chester, she sang three times the duet from 
Andromica, within a few hours of her 
death—a death caused by extreme and un- 
ceasing exertions. TROTT. 





WOMEN VOTERS OF NEW YORK STATE, 

The New York Woman Suffrage State 
Committee have issued the following ad- 
dress ‘‘to the women voters of New York 
State.” 

You are free, for the first time, at eleven 
thousand district school meetings October 
12th next, to exercise that political power 
which is your right, but which has hitherto 
in practice been denied. 

Every mcther whose child has attended the 
district school eight weeks or more since 
Oct. 12, 1879; every woman with whom a 
motherless child lives who has so attended; 
every woman who owns taxable house or 
land in the district; every woman who hires 
taxable land, house or part of taxable house 
in the district; every woman who works land 
on shares; every woman who owns fifty dol- 
lars worth of clothing or furniture not re- 
quired for daily use; every woman who 
owns stocks, or bonds other than those of 
the United States, or has money in bank or 
other personal property to the value of fifty 
dollars or more,—if she be a native of this 
country or bea naturalized American citi- 
zen or have since Oct. 12, 1874, declared her 
intention to become such, is entitled under 
Chapter Nine of the laws of 1880, to vote 
at the school meeting of the district wherein 
she dwells. She is at liberty to vote for 
school trustees, district clerk, tax collector, 
and librarian; to vote on questions of taxa- 
tion and on all matters before that meeting. 
If her vote is challenged she has simply to 
swear it in; and under section thirteen of 
title VII. of the general school laws, if she 
does so her vote must be received. Itis not 
needful that women without children at- 
tending schoo] shall have paid taxes; it is 
enough that they are liable to pay. 

Two-thirds of the teachers in the public 
schools of this State are women, mostly 
young, and are under the official authority 
of men. Propriety and good management 
require that their own sex take part in over- 
seeing the service and control of these 
twenty-two thousand women. 

Mothers and guardians of children, you 
have now a voice in the conduct of the 
schools whereto those children go. From 
knowledge of the children’s needs you can 
do toward better management much that 
men have overlooked. The care you give 
to children in the home should extend also 
to the school. 

Of over thirty thousand teachers in the 
public schools of this State, at least ten 
thousand are employed and dismissed, not 
on grounds of fitness, but to aid political in- 
trigue. This evil your votes should cure. 

Your use of these great powers, for the 
first time conceded in this State, is yet more 
vital, since it is a long step toward the end 
of an old and vast wrong, the total disfran- 
chisement of a majority of the grown peo- 
ple of the Empire State, merely because of 
their sex; a wrong whence spring much 
crime, pauperism, taxation and other public 
ills. our presence at the school meetings 
October 12th, 1880, will dy much to destroy 
false impressions, and to convince the public 
of the importance of coes away this un- 
just and unconstitutional disfranchisement. 

Come, then, women voters of New York, 
to every schoolhouse on that day. Read 
meantime the school laws of your State, 
which any lawyer can show you; visit the 
schools, and observe their condition. Thus 
prepared, show that you can value and use 

olitical freedom, and so help New York 

ead the world to full liberty and civilization. 
—_— +> oe ——__——- 
BAFFLED CURIOSITY. 


Miss J—— was on the way south to spend 
the winter with some relatives. Her friends 
Mr. and Mrs. H—— were her travelling 
companions as far as Goldsborough, where 
they separated, Miss J—— having about a 
hundred miles more of travelling to do 
alone, as the telegram received at Golds- 
borough stated that her expected escort 
could not meet her there. As usual the 
passengers on the branch road were few, 
and Miss J—— was the only lady on the 
train. 

The conductor was an ex-confederate cap- 
tain—a peculiar characteristic of southern 
roads. He was a native of the town to 
which Miss J—— was ticketed, and was 
very anxious to find out who his fair pas- 
senger was. His rather officious efforts to 
assist her in finding her friends when she 
should reach her destination were rather 
coldly refused. He finally got desperate, 
and appealed toa ancient gentleman in the 
car (a friend of his) to assist him. Present- 
ly the old gentleman crossed the car, took a 
seat immediately behind our fair traveller, 
and addressing her very politely, said: ‘““My 
friend, Captain P——, is very anxious to 
know who youare.” 





Looking up from the page of her novel, 
Miss J—— said: ‘‘You-didn’t tell him, did 
you?” 

He was so thoroughly taken aback that 
it was some moments before he recovered 
himself sufficiently to stammer, ‘‘N-no.” 

‘Thank you,” said Miss J——, gratefully, 
and coolly resumed her reading. 

The crest-fallen old ‘‘Mercury” retired to 
the smoking-car. and our traveller was an- 
noyed no more.—Zditor’s Drawer, in Har- 
per's Magazine for August. 


THE PARTY OF HATE, 


Our democratic friends delight to call the 
republican party ‘‘the party of hate,” yet it 
is not a republican, but a democratic paper, 
the Charleston News and Courier, which 
says: 

‘*We have no feeling for those who threat- 
en our existence and disturb our peace, but 
bitter hatred. They have chosen to disturb 
the armistice that we, the victors and the 
powerful, have allowed. From now hence- 
forth let there be no peace or toleration for 
the public enemies who have abused our 
magnanimity and spurned our forgiveness 
of past crimes. They have declared war 
against us. Let them have it as long as there 
is one of them. .... We mean that white 
skinned man or negro who deliberately en- 
ters the fight for a radical state ticket will 
do so with the understanding that he will 
hereafter receive no favors or recognition 
from white men. Let them understand that 
there will be no employment for them where 
it is possible to avoid it; that there will be 
no credit for them; that from them the last 
farthing will be relentlessly exacted; that 
the kindness of masters will cease.” 

The News and Courier is not considered a 
specially malignant journal; on the con- 
trary, it is frequently referred to by so- 
called independent as well as republican pa- 
papers as the most liberal and tolerant as 
well as the ablest of the southern newspa- 
pers. Yet for intense bitterness and implaca- 
ble hatred, the above paragraph cannot be 
matched in any republican paper, north or 
south. 





——— fe ——_—___—_ 
THE ANCHOR OF COLUMBUS. 


From Martinique comes the news of an 
interesting antiquarian discovery, in the 
shape of the anchor of the ship in which 
Columbus sailed on his third voyage to the 
new world. It is well known that in 1498 
his little fleet came to anchor at the south- 
west extremity of the island of Trinidad, 
called Arenas Point, and that during the 
night the ships encountered great danger 
from a tidal wave, caused by the sudden 
swelling of one of the rivers that empties it- 
self into the Gulf of Paria. The only dam- 
age suffered, however, was the loss of the 
Admiral’s anchor. This has recently been 
found by Senor Agostino, while excavating, 
in his garden at PointArenas. The anchor 
weighs 1100 pounds, and was at first sup- 
posed to be of Pheenician origin, but care- 
ful inspection revealed the date 1497 on the 
stock. The geological conditions of the 
ground in which the discovery was made 
bear out the conclusions that the anchor is 


a relic of Columbus. 
= > oe 


TRUE GLORY OF SOUTH CAKOLINA. 





It is a strangely touching and significant 
paragraph in our American history, the his- 
tory of the life-and-death struggle between 
Liberty and Slavery, which is given in the 
memorial sketches of Angelina Grimké 
Weld (wife of Theodore D. Weld) and Sarah 
M. Grimké, daughters of Judge Grimké, 
ofthe Supreme Court of South Carolina. 
The moral heroism of these women—who 
so caught the spirit of Christ and did so 
much in that martyr-period when the souls 
‘under the altar’ lived again and bore wit- 
ness to the real heart of Christ with a dar- 
ing which nothing could daunt—must ever 
form a part of the glory of the early Abo- 
lition movement. The Palmetto State will 
yet learn that it would be better to let the 
names of its most famous apologists of slave- 
ry and advocates of ‘‘nullification” rot in ob- 
scurity than not worthily to honor the mem- 
ory of these most brave daughters of the 
South who were once compelled to seek 
safety in exile from their native home.— 


The Advance, 
eS 7 


AN APT QUOTATION. 


A missionary who had been appointed to 
the work in Spain, from the vicinity of 
Boston, found it necessary to secure a wife 
before starting, and in correspondence with 
a lady proposed marriage. Her reply was 
merely this: ‘‘Romans xv. 24.” The verse 
reads: ‘‘Whensoever I take my journey into 
Spain, I will come to you; for I trust to see 
you in my journey; and to be brought on 
my way thitherward by you, if first I be 
somewhat filled with your company.” 

eo 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY. 


Protestantism is making rapid progress 
in Italy. It is only twenty years since Pro- 
testant preaching was allowed there. Now 
there are one hundred and thirty-eight Ital- 
ian Protestant churches whose members are 
converts from the Church of Rome, and fif- 
ty churches of foreign Protestant residents. 
These, however, are Evangelical churches. 
A good deal of the liberal thought of Italy 
does not organize new churches; it only 
breaks from the old,—perhaps does not 
nominally take the trouble to do even that. 








HUMOROUS. Sse 


Talk of there being no women cannibals! 
Think of the poet laureate! 


me +. poy — be noes ster eee Se 
ortho , said he was spell-bound.— 
Lowell tg . i 


If the best man’s faults were written on 
his forehead, he would draw his hat over 
his eyes. — Gray. 

Every man has a placein this world. The 
reason why so many fail is, that they are 
out of place. 


A young lady who has studied all the 
“‘ologies” wants to know if the crack of a 
rifle is where they put the powder in. 


Match-making Mamma (to her mesmegee 
ble daughter). ‘Virginia, dear, don’t lose 
sight of that gentleman in mourning. He 
may be a widower.” 


A Maine paper remarks of a contempo- 
rary, that ‘‘it has got to be a tri-weekly; it 
comes out one week, and tries to come out 
the next.” 


‘‘The day wore on,” says the narrative. 
Well, what did it wear?—Zz. ‘‘Wore the 
close of the day, of course,” is the response 
of a contemporary. 


‘Sam, why don’t you talk to your master, 
and lay up treasures in heaven?” ‘‘What's 
de use of him layin’ up treasures up dar?” 
replied Sam; he never see um agin.” 


A lady for the first time listening to the 
‘still small voice” of a telephone, remarked: 
“Good gracious, it sounds like one’s con- 
science.” 


Dr. Tanner’s experiment is not new. It 
has been tried hundreds of times by the 
gullible editor who wishes to publish a four- 
page paper in a one-page town.—TZaunton 
Gazette. 


‘Is it very sickly here?” said a son of the 
Emerald Isle, the other day, to another. 
“Yes,” replied his companion, ‘‘a great 
many have died this year who never died 
before.” 


“Only twenty?” ‘*Yes,” she explained. 
“George made me promise when we were 
married that I would never change. I was 
twenty then, and I mean to keep my prom- 
ise.” 


The timid woman who sees a hurricane in 
every cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
goes about greeting every male passenger 
with the query: ‘‘Be ye the captain?” At 
last Providence directs her to the right man. 
“Oh, captain, is there going to be astorm?” 
“IT guess so,” says the wicked captain, 
‘looks kind of black over there.” ‘‘Oh, 
captain, is there—is there any fear?” ‘‘Lots, 
ma’am,”’ says the captain, winking to his 
subordinates: ‘‘luts of fear, but not a bit of 
danger!” ‘Oh!” 








Miss H. L. LANC, 
ORIGINAL 


DAtoo REFORM 


COMMITTEE SALESROOM. 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place 
Founded by the 


DRESS RETORM 


COMMITTEE 


OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 
WOMAN'S CLUB 
For the Manufacture and 
Sale of 
Ladies’ & Children’s 
UNDERWEAR 


UPON 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPALS 











UNION UNDER FLANNEL 


PATTERNS A SPECIALTY, 


Some years since, the New 
England Woman's Cluba 
pointed a special commit- 
tee to investigate the sub- 
ject and devise methods of 
im provement in under-clo- 
thing for women. Upon 
which will be found among 
others, the names of 
Mrs. DR. DIO LEWIS, 
Mrs, C, M. SEVERANCE, 
Mrs, Dr. 8. E. BROWN, 
DR. MARY J, SAFFORD, 
Miss Lucia M. PEABODY 
Mrs. PHEBE N.KENDALL 
Mrs. H. L. T. WOLCOTT. 
Miss H. L. BROWN, 

All then of Boston, 


These ladies gave great at- 
tention to the work. and 
the result of two years of 














EMANCIPATION SUIT. 


SEND = ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


labor may be seen ‘at my 
rooms. They confidently 
recommend these gar- 
ments to the public as 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE 
MADE PRACTICABLE FOR 
WOMEN’S UNDER-WEAR, 
UPON HYGIENIC PRIN- 
CIPLES. While it is 
my endeavor to make 
my work of that superior 
{character which cannot 
maa fail to meet the tasteand 
|demand of the best class 
of customers, I AM THEIR 
ONLY AUTHORIZED AG- 
ENT, THEIR ONLY MEDI- 4 
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UM OF BUSINESS COMMU- 
NICATION WITH THE 
PUBLIC, and I sell noth- 
ing which has not their 
entire approval. 


|] PERMANENTLY cuREs [| 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 
TROUBLES it has 


pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
” 


Complaint. 

asec: WAL 
WONDERFUL 
POWER. 


BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME TIME. 


lousness, J ice, Consti 

Piles, orin Rheumatism, Neuraigia 

and Femaie disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 

pound and can be sent by mall prepaid. 


TRY iT Now ! 





Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 
Savior of her Sex. 


HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
ARIGHT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE 1S radical and en«= 

It mg THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVOUS SY & 
TEM; IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. T FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all timesand under all circum. 
stances, actin harmony with the laws that 
govern the female system. 

Lag? see une of Kidne y Complaints of either 
eex, Jompoun: unsurpa: 5 

Ly . Pinkham’s V table Compound 
is prepared at the proprietors Jaboratory. 

0, 288 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5, 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 


Send for smphiets, Address as above. 
No family should be without Lydia E, Pinkham's 
h Co: ation, Bilious 


LIVER . They cure motes 

ness, and Torpidity*of the Liver. 25 cts. per box 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 
Sold by Druggists. 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalides? 
Why so much Sickness and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 
Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greene's great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE'S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9to12,. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 





34 Temple Place, 





OR NERVE 


+t. 











Miss H. L. LANG 











BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the = Er- 


by all the great artiste: Sherw 

Mills, Pease, Carrenno, , , 
ota a hal ead ka 
THE CHAS. D. BLAKE 

The best medium-priced Piano before the e 
Gives good and is fully warranted. a 
BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 

A full and complete tof these elegant Or- 


assortmen 
gans, that for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas,Band Instruments,'Strin 
Bridges, - Call and examine, or send "Tor es > 
jognes. AS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors 
[ blished 1869] No. 612 Washington street 
lilly 


een 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4 P. mu. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. mw, daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. : 


Dr. Mary J. Safford, 


Residence and office, 
308 Columbus Avenue. 
Office hours from 11 to 24. u., 5 to 6 P. a. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELEGTRIG AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Ha made Electricity a remedial agent, and 
special study, and having used it daily f her office 

ractice for twelve years, is competent to admlnister 
t safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neural By 
ecrofula, en. ents, etc.,etc. Her Hygienic hig 
ney Compound, has never failed to remove inflamma- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, ful micturicions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her Jm Bystente Plast. 
ere for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and oints, worn on the neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her svgrenie Hair Pomade 
preven y hair; her Solution for the scalp, to 
prevent does, and to allay irritation, her Abdomi- 
Donde eon well ie yi to the public. Also, Urinals 

ell known e public. A 

and Syringes. Office, “ _——— 


28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat South Weymouth. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


JAMES NOTMAN, 
PHOTOGRAPHER TO CLASS '80, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





























BOSTON STUDIO, 
99 Boylston Street, Opp. Public Garden. 


HARVARD &TUDIO, 


Moore’s Block, 7 Brattle 8t., Cambridge’ 
BRANCHES{IN CANADA, 





earn! scene Cenbige sorta 
ve ents 0: - 
bridge the opportunity of belag Photographed at re- 
duced rates. 


SCALE OF PRICES. 


CABINETS, fall length or three-fourths length, 
$6.00 per dozen. 
ae Cameo Vignette Head, $8.00 per dozen 
CARTES DE VIS , full length or three-fourths 
length, $3.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $4.00 per 


dozen. 

The finish of these will be the same as my regular 
work in Boston, where my prices areas follows; 
CABINETS, full length or three-fourths length, 

$10.00 per dozen, 
“ Cameo Vignette Head, $12.00 per dozen. 
CARTES DE VISITES, full length or three-fourths 
length, $5.00 per dozen. 
“ «Cameo Vignette Head, $6.00 per 


dozen. 
Special attention given to Copying and Enlarging 
Oldpictures of every description. Soupntetens 80- 
licited for Portraits in Oil or Water Colors, Crayons 
or India Ink. 22-ly 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania.—The Thirty-first Annual Session 
will commence on Thursday, October 7th, 1880, in 
the commodions new college building, 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, ete ivenie Willis, Philadelphia, and Or- 


ospitals, 
Spring Courses of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions and Winter Quizzes, are free (except for ex- 
se of material) to all matriculants or the year. 
rans further — wean RACHEL L. BOD- 
A. M. M.D. an, North Coll A 
2st st., Philadelphia. ° ainda 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Stow, treats of the 
ts of wives and widows. Price, —~ 
> d “mo: orders’’ to Educati an 
dustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
i7ly 


WEST NEWTON ENGLISH 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


-Thetwenty-seventh year of this Family and Day 
School for both sexes will begin Wednesday, Sept 
15, 1880. For particulars address, 


Having opened a Studio in Cambrid 
wo be pleased 














NATHANIEL T. ALLEN, 


West Newton, Mass. 10w20 
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‘THE PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS. 


Eprror JounNnau:—The recent presiden- 
tial conventions may be summed up by an 
eye-witness as follows:— 

Two parties with dead issues granted cold 
courtesy to women; two parties with live 
issues granted equal rights to women citi- 
zens. 

Among the great national interests which 
must remain in suspense during this Presi- 
dential campaign, I know of none so 
much in danger of being needlessly sacri- 
ficed by its own friends as our pending 
Sixteenth Amendment and the resolution 
now on the House-calendar providing for a 
Committee on the Rights of Women Citi- 
zens. The friends in these measures in 
both houses of Congress belong to the Re- 
publican and Greenback-Labor parties. Be- 
fore any presidential convention was held, 
I interviewed upon this subject the leading 
senators and representatives of all parties. 
A large number of the Republicans and all 
of the Greenback Labor-Reform members 
whom I saw—nine out of thirteen—de- 
clared themselves ready to vote for Woman 
Suffrage. Many of these declared them- 
selves especially in favor of the pending 
amendment as a national issue to carry out 
the svirit of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. Every Democratic senator 
and representative whom I questioned de- 
clared himself opposed to this amendment, 
orto anyform of national protection for 
the rights of women, for the same reason 
that their party had opposed the Thir-. 
teenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments when pending. They would cease 
to be Democrats if they should advocate 
our Sixteenth Amendment, every principle 
and record of their party being against it. 

Whatever the result of this presidential 
campaign may be, it is in Congress that the 
question of the enfranchisement of the 
American women is pending, and it is 
among the possibilities that Congress may 
elect our president. 

Our friends should not forget that 114 
Republican senators and representatives, 
almost the entire Republican Congress, who 
had presented Sixteenth Amendment peti- 
tions to Congress from their own districts, 
and who will soon be called upon to vote 
upon our question, united heartily in a re- 
quest to the Republican convention to pro- 
vide seventy-six seats. for Woman Suffrage 
delegates. 

It is true that the Republican convention 

itself, besieged by tens of thousands of ap- 
plicants, distracted by internal dissensions, 
in mortal peril of complete disruption from 
the passions of its contending forces, did 
not give that request the prompt and hos- 
pitable response that the women of the 
country expected. But giving us ten seats 
as “distinguished guests,” and forty in the 
balcony with other American citizens, was 
not exactly turning us out of doors. We 
have nothing to gain, and much in all di- 
rections to lose, by overlooking or under- 
rating the courtesy the convention did ex- 
tend. For my own partI thank the Repub- 
lican officers for constant kindness and 
courtesy, and for acomfortable stage seat 
during the entire seven days of the con- 
vention, affording the opportunity to press 
our question upon officers and delegates at 
every available moment. A distinguished 
Republican gentleman paid $50 for one 
balcony seat for his wife, who only at- 
tended the convention as a spectator. Not 
a hasty or rude word on the rights of 
women did I hear from a human being 
during all these turbulent days, but many 
expressions of earnest approval of our pres- 
ence and our cause, and of regret at what 
seemed to them the luck ot opportunity 
and the danger of introducing a question 
that would divide the party. 

I do not write this to defend the Republi- 
can convention for not adopting our plank, 
for not even naming the rights of women 
in their platform, for giving us no oppor- 
tunity to be heard before the convention 
upon the mightiest question of the age,— 
the rights of one-half the nation. In all 
these things that convention was fatally 
wrong, but it gave us the very information 
we went to seek. No false hopes nor prom- 
ises in that direction. 

When Judge Pierrepont, chairman of the 
platform committee, declared their deter- 
mination “‘to present nothing that would 
tend to disturb the harmony of the conven- 
tion, or awaken angry debate or long de- 
lay,” he announced the approaching death 
of a party which was born of conflict over 
human rights, based upon principles that 
courted debate, a party that once dared do 
all things that became men, and now 
dared not utter.a word upon which there 
might be difference of opinion! The only 
question upon which this Republican con- 
vention could afford to have angry debate or 
long delay, was who should have the of. 
fices and patronage. The Temperance 
question or the Woman question would 
have roused the opposition of the liquor 
interest. The social-evil reform would 
have aroased—heaven knows whom! But 
there was no general danger of polygamy, 
outside of Utah; the Chinese have no votes; 
there is no gushing desire on the part of 
legislators to heap the money of the treas- 
ury upon sectarian schools, and so these 
tender-footed, glove-handed, office-pam- 


pered gentlemen might safely allude to 
these topics. 

But if our issue of the rights of women 
citizens totally failed in that convention, 
so did every measure of their own. A 
giant combination, which defied the earth, 
sustained by millions of money and mil- 
lions of votes, by vast and varied mental 
resources, by wide and deep experience in 
affairs of state, by eloquence of tongue, 
inflexibility of purpose, boldness of plan 
and brilliancy of conception, was arrayed 
in battle against the hard, practical common 
sense and justice of American men, and 
the triumvirate giant was ground to pow- 
der! 

James A, Garfield, the man of the people, 
brave, strong, tender and pure, a working 
man, a soldier, a statesman, a gentleman 
and a scholar, reverent to women, loving to 
children, kind and loyal to all that is hu- 
man,—that such a man could have been 
stumbled upon and nominated by such a 
convention, is simply an evidence that God 
reigns. 

The Republican party, refusing to lead 
in the march of human progress, may de- 
serve to die, but Providence has given it 
another chance for its life in appointing 
Garfield its standard bearer. He has not 
declared himself an advocate of woman 
suffrage. He is a man of deeds rather 
than of promises. It should be remem- 
bered that his last act upon our question in 
Congress was to vote for the appointment 
of a committee on the Rights of Women 
Citizens. It should also be remembered 
that the enfranchisement of all women is 
largely in the hands of his party in Con- 
gress. The Republican party in conven- 
tion assembled, proved that it did not want 
the help of women in this presidential cam- 
paign. It ought not to receive it. But we 
need not transform our legion of friends in 
the ranks of that party into active oppo- 
nents by wholesale denunciations, general 
injustice, and wanton folly. My policy 
toward that party in this campaign shall 
be—silence. 

But the ingratitude shown on every hand 
toward the party that did most heartily en- 
dorse Woman Suffrage, that did not shrink 
at any point from bringing our question 
before the largest delegate presidential con- 
vention that ever assembled in this land, 
has given me surprise and pain. The 
Greenback-Labor party, in advance, con- 
ceded our whole question, by electing and 
admitting women to their convention, as 
delegates, on equal terms with men. If 
they had not named women in their plat. 
form, their voluntary action was worth 
more than any words, spoken or written. 
Why should we attach so much value to 
mere words, phrases and clauses, seeing 
how all language has been twisted and per- 
verted by political parties, legislative bodies, 
and courts, so as to mean nothing for the 
rights of women? But the Greenback- 
Labor convention did not stop here. Five 
of our Woman Suffrage delegates were 
granted all the time they wanted, to address 
the convention, although the men who 
gave respectful attention were laboring 
men who had come great distances, had 
great reforms to carry, and brief time for 
action. Woman Suffrage was one of these 
reforms, as results proved. 

When their platform was reported, with a 
resolution that ‘‘We denounce as most dan- 
gerous the efforts everywhere manifested to 
restrict the right of suffrage,” the friends of 
Woman Suffrage in the Convention demand- 
ed a more explicit statement, and at once 
all of the forms of Woman Suffrage resolu- 
tion that had been asked for were recom- 
mitted to the Platform Committee, and they 
were ordered to immediately report to the 
Convention. They did report the one which 
the California State Greenback Labor Con- 
vention had recently rejected. Upon a call 
of states, was adopted, by a vote of 528 to 
124, the folluwing resolution: 


‘Resolved That every citizvn of sound mind, pro- 
per age, and not a feloa, suoaid be fully enfran- 
chieed.”’ 


Because this had been defeated in Califor- 
nia, and also in order that the codperation 
of southern delegates might be secured, they 
added the following clause 


“and we recommend this measure to the legislatures 
of the several states for favorable consideration.” 


No other question was allowed so much 
time for discussion, and no other resolution 
was submitted to a roll-call of states. I was 
upon the floor as a delegate at the time, was 
well acquainted with the nature of all the 
demands made by women and with the spirit 
of the Conventiou, and I regarded this ac- 
tion as an overwhelming victory for Woman 
Suffrage, in the new party. 

As to Denis Kearney, who is absurdly and 

unjustly represented as a typical figure in 
this Convention, he did not have a feather’s 
weight against our question, but I will say 
for him that after my little ‘‘spat” with him 
concerning ‘‘his wife’s flat-iron and ‘the 
head of his family” he dropped quietly 
down until the storm of laughter was over, 
then shook hands with me and voted for our 
resolution. 
But our friends in the Convention demand- 
ed a fuller pledge, and, at six o’clock in the 
morning, after an all night session, the fol- 
resolution was adopted by acclamation: 


That the right of self- 
in the individual as the 


t inheres 
principle of our 





government, and we hereby pledge ourselves to secure 


by constitutional amendment the right of suffrage to 
women citizens of the nation. 


Thus spoke those horny-handed, clear- 
headed, large-hearted laboring men, who, 
in this, as well as in other political ques- 
tions, are leading and instructing the world. 
Their whole platform isa brave, patriotic, 
liberty-breathing, humanitarian document, 
beside which no platform, save that of the 
Prohibitionists, is worthy to be named. A 
Canadian member of Parliament said to 
them:—‘‘You are giving the statesmen of 
Europe lessons upon finance and labor re- 
form.” After many years’ study upon these 
questions I have been weaned from my wor- 
ship of the ‘‘golden calf,” and I believe that 
the Greenback Labor party is gloriously 
mght upon finance, labor, and human 
rigbts. 

James B. Weaver, their candidate for 
President, is an avowed friend of Woman 
Suffrage. He said to me, a few hours before 
his nomination,—‘‘There never was any 
logic or common sense in denying to women 
equal rights with men in this republic.” He 
also said, ‘‘It was a severe tax on my gallan- 
try, one day, when I had been three weeks 
trying to catch the speaker’s eye to introduce 
a financial resolution, and you asked me to 
yield the floor in behalf of women citizens, 
but I thought, the first time Isaw you I 
would tell you you could count on me to 
befriend Woman Suffrage in the same way, 
when I have an opportunity.” He is a 
member of the House of Representatives 
and shall have the opportunity. 

In view of the pledges women have made, 
in view of our own principles and our own 
interests, and the interests of the whole peo- 
ple, 1 believe our allegiance as Woman Suf- 
fragists is due to the Greenback Labor par- 
ty, and that we should educate ourselves 
and do our utmost to educate the people 
upon the brave issues that party represents. 

The Democratic Convention at Cincin- 
nati did treat us with abundant courtesy, 
respect and kindness. For their civility and 
various deeds of chivalry—thanks! That is 
all they expect, desire, or havea right to 
claim from women. They will give us, to 
the end of time, any amount of chivalry and 
not an atom of justice. 

My conclusion is this:—~The Democratic 
and Republican parties have had their day 
of opportunity; have done their work “for 
better or for worse.” They present some 
history, but no issue that demands the ser- 
vice of women. Having had a grand occa- 
sion to declare themselves, they have dem- 
onstrated that they do not want, will not 
even accept the codperation of women citi- 
zens, and consider our rights as not worthy 
of mention. 

The Greenback Labor party and the Pro- 
hibition party, standing upon the threshold 
of a new era in political life, presenting is. 
sues vital to the welfare and to the very life 
of the people, voluntarily extend to women 
the right hand of fellowship, concede us 
equal rights by nominating, electing and 
accepting women citizens as delegates, and 
by pledging themselves by resolution to 
maintain our rights. 

According to our convictions upon the 
great principles these two parties represent, 
let us do what in us lies to strengthen their 
hands, to secure to the laborer the fruits of 
his toil, and, to the victims of licensed vice 
and crime, redemption and freedom. Wo- 
men filled with inspiration and power need 
not be idle during this campaign. They 
should not dare to be idle. Let them work 
to the setting of the sun to educate the peo- 
ple. The fields are white unto harvest, and 
the laborers are few. There is work for 
brain and heart and voice and pen—not the 
work of destruction, but of construction,de- 
velopment, beauty and strength—woman’s 
highest use, as mother of the state. 

And then, when the decisive hour comes 
for selecting the chief magistrate for this 
nation, let every woman who believes she 
has a right to a voice in this momentous 
question, offer her vote for the candidate of 
her choice. If officers of the election re- 
strain her, let them be sued. If she votes, 
and is sued therefor, in this boasted repub- 
lic, let it be borne, and if the verdict be 
against her, let an appeal be taken, and let 
the case be tried in the highest court in the 
land. The Supreme Court of the United 
States spends a considerable portion of its 
valuable time in reversing its own decisions 
and it may at last decide in our favor. 

Let us fill the Courts with cases, so that 
men may have something worth while to do 
and consider. Call upon Democrats to see 
to it that we are protected in a ‘‘free ballot, 
the right preservative of all rights,” Call 
upon Republicans to see to it that there is 
no ‘‘intimidation of voters” in this land of 
the free. Call upon Greenback Labor-Re- 
formers and Prohibitionists to redeem their 
pledges. If, after ull, you are fined, refuse 
to pay the fine. lf imprisoned, bear it. 
One such presidential campaign, vigorously 
carried out, will secure our Sixteenth 
Amendment. There is no education on our 
question that compares with the trial of a 
woman in court for exercising her right of 
self-government. 

When seventy-two women, in this District 
of Columbia, in 1871, demanded registration 
and the right to vote, and when, in their 
behalf, I sued the Board of Registration and 
Judges of election, the trial of our case con- 





verted the court, lawyers on both sides, and 


citizens, so that those who did not believe 
we were already enfranchised under the 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
declarediwe ought to have a Sixteenth, and 
we have been working for it to this day. I 
trust that women will vote at the approach- 
ing State elections and at the presidential 
election by tens cf thousands, and that they 
will vote for a candidate anda party pledged 
to protect the rights of women citizens. 
SARA ANDREWS SPENCER. 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1889. 
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GENERAL HANCOCK AND SUFFRAGE. 


The New York Sun gives the following 
account of an interview between Gen. Han- 
cock and a delegation of ladies: 

The Woman Suffrage delegation visiting 
the Chicago convention considered them- 
selves snubbed. Gen. Garfield, moreover, 
expressed himself in private interviews 
with Susan B. Anthony and Mrs, Spencer 
as decidedly opposed to the extension of 
suffrage to women. The Cincinnati con- 
vention received the same delegation po- 
litely, and it was decided that the speakers 
among the Women Suffragists should work 
for the Democratic party in the present 
compaign, providing Gen. Hancock showed 
himself favorable to their cause. A dele- 
gation of women connected with the New 
York Woman’s Suffrage Association there- 
fore waited upon him yesterday on Govern- 
or’s Island. Adt-Gen. McKeever intro- 
duced Lillie Devereux Blake to the General, 
and she in turn presented her companions, 
Helen M. Slocum, Charlotte Smith, Susan 
King, Helen Potter, and Harriet Dolson. 
Mrs. Blake said that the delegation had 
come to ask the General what hope the 
Woman Suffrage party might entertain in 
case any measure came before him, as Pres- 
ident, which bore upon granting to women 
the ballot. The General replied that the 
Woman Suffrage movement was a growin 
one, and that everything that tended towarc 
the amelioration of woman’s condition had 
his sympathy. In the course of conversa- 
tion he said that women should be paid 
equally with men for the same kind of 
work, equally well performed, and observed 
that when he first went to school the teach- 
ers were exclusively men, and he was 
pleased to see how extensively women had 
since become employed as such and how 
efficient they generally were. 

Mrs. Slocum said that the delegation de- 
sired a decided expression from him as to 
whether he would or would not veto any 
measure favorable to Woman Suffrage that 
might come before him as President. 

The General replied that if such a meas- 
ure was voted upon by Congress as a con- 
stitutional amendment, it would not come 
before the President. If, however, Con- 
gress accorded women the right to vote in 
the District of Columbia, he certainly 
would offer no obstruction. 

Mrs. Blake asked if he considered women 
as ‘‘people.”’ 

‘‘Undoubtedly,” replied the General. ‘‘He 
would be a bold man who would under- 
take to say they were not.” 

‘‘Then, General,” said Mrs. Blake, ‘‘we 
ask nothing more than what you say in 
your letter of acceptance: ‘It is only by 
a full vote, a free ballot, and a fair count 
that the people can rule in fact, as required 
by the theory of our government.’” 

“fam perfectly willing,” said Gen. Han- 
cock, ‘‘that you should say I take my stand 
on that paragraph in my letter of accept- 
ance,” 

As confirmatory of the above we give 
below a special dispatch to the Cincinnati 
Gazette of August 10. 

New York, Aug. 10—The Zelegram has 
an interview with Mrs. Blake, Susan B. 
Anthony and others of Woman Suffrage 
fame, which runs thus: 

“‘What do you think of Hancock and 
Garfield?” inquired the reporter. 

**] like Hancock and Garfield,” was the 
pithy reply. 

“Do you intend to work for Hancock?” 

«Yes, in a certain way.” 

‘How is that?” 

“I mean to do all that I possibly can to 
defeat Garfield, and if in so doing IL help 
Hancock, all right.” 

‘“‘What’s your objection to the republi- 
can nominee?” 

“Objection enough. He is opposed to 
+ Woman’s rights, andif he ever gets into the 
presidential chair he will work against us 
in every possible way. Any favorable 
action that we might secure in Congress 
would be nullified by his vetoing it.” 

“How do you know that ‘the Republican 
candidate is against you?” asked the re- 
porter. 

“O, we have the evidence from his own 
ips.” 

‘Are you sure of that?” 

“Of course fam. Miss Anthony told me 
herself that when she was lecturing in Ohio 
some time ago, at a village not far from 
Garfield’s residence, she thought she would 
corner him on the subject. So she just 
jumped into her carriage and rode over to 
see him. She had not talked with him ten 
minutes before she found out that he was 
dreadfully opposed to women's rights.” 

“So you have fully made up your mind 
to do all in your power to defeat the Repub- 
lican party?” 


the rank and ‘file of the Republican party, 
and do not mean to fight them, but I can- 
not advocate the election of Garfield. I 
think Garfield will find out before the cam- 
paign is over that the women are ‘a power 
in the land.’” 

“The Women’s Rights movement is rap- 
idly gaining ground, and we mean to strike 
while the iron is hot. We have already 
gained a great victory in the school ques- 
tion, and, so far as that is concerned, we 
have a vote, but we intend withina few 
years to have still greater privileges.” 

‘‘How will your husband vote?” 

‘‘He will doas I say, and you may de- 
pend upon it that his vote will not be cast 
for Garfield or any other man who is op- 
posed to giving women a fair chance in the 
world. y husband is only one of thou- 





‘Bless you, I have nothing special against. 





sands of men who will be influenced by 
their wives in the coming presidential elec. 
tion. Any true woman can guide a man in 
such matters. In my opinion the ladies of 
the land have much more to do with the 
shaping of the politics of the country than 
people suppose. Look back cver the histo. 
ry of the world and you will see that the 
ladies have been of some consequence in 
public afiairs.” 

Addressing Mrs. Dr. Lozier the reporter 
said, ‘I have called to ascertain your views 
on the great political question now before 
the people. Are youin favor of Hancock 
or Garfield?” 

“‘Now that is a very leading question, 
and is not easily answered so far as I am 
concerned. Unlike Mrs. Blake, | have not 
yet declared my intentions as to which of 
the presidential candidates 1 shall support. 
I have always been a Republican in politics, 
and there wasatime when I thought that 
all the elements of reform were centered in 
that party. The last Republican National 
Convention, however, did not treat the 
Women’s Rights ladies very politely, and 
of course we cannot easily forget that we 
were snubbed, or forgive the men who gave 
us the cold shoulder.” 

‘*What did you think of your treatment 
at the Democratic Naticnal Convention?” 

“‘O, the ladies were kindly received, and 
Iam much gratified on that account.” 

“Do you thirk that the Democrats will 
gain many votes on account of their cor- 
tedus treatment of the ladies?” 

‘Certainly, the ladies will electioneer for 
Hancock.” 

Miss Anthony has already begun her 
campaign against Garfield in the western 
part of the state of ‘New York. She re- 
cently told Mrs, Biake that she felt much 
encouraged to go ahead in the good work. 
Miss Anthony predicts that Garfield’s re- 
fusal to encourage Women’s Rights will 
result in the success of Hancock in the 
presidential election. She made up her 
mind that Garfield was not the proper man 
to fill the important position of chief mag- 
istrate of the nation at the time she visited 
him at his home in Ohio, and she advised 
all her friends in the Women’s Rights 
movement to urge their husbands and 
brothers to vote for Hancock 

300,000 Bottles Sold, 

And the demand is greater than ever, 
Nervous diseases, debility, nerve-exhaus- 
tion, and general prostration from kidney 
and urinary weaknesses, or excesses of any 
kind, producing broken-down constitutions, 
palpitation of the heart, vertigo, etc., etc., 
speedily and permanently cured by the fa- 
mous Wyomoke, a blood, brain and nerve 
food. $1.00, $1.50 and $3.00 per bottle. 
Sold by all first-class uruggists. 








Every Invalid a Druggist. 

3y buying the new and popular medicine 
Kidney-Wort, you get in each package 
enough of the dry compound to make six 
quarts of medicine, thus saving double the 
money which is usually paid for medicine, 
prepared on liquid. It is a specific cure for 
Kidney and Liver diseases. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICES. ~ 


Proot-Reading.— A thoroughly competent 
proof-reader, who is at liberty a part of each day, 
would like to do the work of a small office, or extra 
work ina large. Might, perhaps, arrange to ‘‘sub’’ 
for readers permanently located. Address Proof- 
reader, at this office. 





Read Miss H. L. Lang’s Dress Reform Com- 
mittee advertisement in another column. 





‘THE WILSON PATENT 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 


With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
Invalid Chair, 
Child’s' Crib, Bed 
or Lounge, com 
bining beau ty 
lightness,strengt 

simplicity and 
comfort. Every 
thing to an exac 
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Invalid Position, 
Infirm or comfort of the Paralyzed and Rheumatics 
invaluable. Chair in Cane Seating for summer 
months isa Luxury. : 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their superiority and merit, wherever 
they have been exhibited. Warerooms 535 Washing- 
ton street, opposite Messra. R. H. White & Co. 

Send for Illustrated circular. Address 
THE WILSON ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF"G CO., 

535 Washington street, Boston. 3mo20 


_ JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S_— 
BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Auburndale, Mass, 


A home school of high grade and limited numbers. 
Personal care in all particulars of our growing girls. Its 
nearhess to Boston gives unusual possibilities for se- 
curing the Best Teachers. Sunny rooms, Abund- 
ance of the best food, well-cooked; long sleep; fre- 
quent excursions; Cooking, Dresscutting, &c., as op- 
tional branches, $350 a year few extras; none except 
4s specified. 

For catalogue address, 


Cc, C, BRAGDON, Principal. 
Mention t his paper. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
wae in every department, is now open to invalids, 
end for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 15th. Catalogues 
sent on application to. 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 
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